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THE question is always being asked nowadays, and it cannot fail 
to be worth asking, What precisely does the world owe to 
Christianity ? Homilists are apt to answer the question by ex- 
hibiting a picture of Roman manners in the first century, drawn 
from the highly coloured pages of Juvenal, and bringing into 
contrast with it the lovely scene of Christian worship and brotherly 
love, as we find it, for the first time, in the record of Justin Martyr. 
But to go to Juvenal for a general picture of first-century morals 
is, as Renan reminds us, like going for a picture of the seven- 
teenth century to Mathurin Regnier and Boileau.' And we may 
remind ourselves that Christian England, no less than Christian 
France, has not been without its satirists. It is more useful to 
look at decaying Paganism on its brightest side, not in the vices 
of Nero, but in the virtues of his victims, of his wife Octavia, his 
tutor Seneca, and the long line of martyrs that live in the pages 
of Tacitus; again, not in the wild Persian and Cappadocian myste- 
ries of Ma and Mithra which flowed into Tiber from the Orontes, 
but in the crabbed protests of Persius, the austere self-discipline of 
Epictetus, the passionate aspiration of Marcus Aurelius. 

In the chapter of ‘Les Apétres’ already referred to, Renan 
collects from Pliny and Suetonius many touching examples of 
domestic virtue and chivalrous honour. ‘ Wives accompanied their 
husbands into exile, others shared their noble deaths. The 
ancient Roman simplicity was not lost ; the education of children 

1 Les Apétres, p. 307, note. 
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was painstaking and serious. .. . Inthe majority of the provinces 
there was a middle class, where goodness, probity, conjugal fidelity 
were widely spread ;’ and he waxes eloquent over the bourgeois 
bonhomie and sweetness of Plutarch’s life at Cheronea. Moreover 
philanthropy was cultivated; ‘care for the poor, universal sym- 
pathy, almsgiving had become virtues.’ Again, he points out that 
although paternal legislation, as we might call it, did not develop 
to any great extent till Nerva and Trajan, there was already in the 
first century, even in hard-hearted Rome, help given to children 
(Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 41, 46), distribution of food, &c., while in the East 
charitable relief was more or less organised. What was good and 
growing better in this Roman world came undoubtedly from the 
Stoics, who were the first school of moralists to bring Greek 
philosophy home to the business and conscience of mankind. The 
great Greek moral philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, had 
finally and once for all established the truth that ‘the good’ of 
which mankind was in search was, in fact, ‘ goodness ;’ showing 
itself on this and that occasion, now as fortitude, now as tempe- 
rance, now as justice ; but being in every case not something exterior 
to the man, but simply the full and free exercise of the faculties 
of his soul in human society. But the Stoics, partly from the 
circumstances of their age, which after the conquests of Alexander. 
left little scope for active political life, partly from the fact that 
the founders of the school were not Greek but Semite, gave the 
preponderance in their system to the inner life of the individual 
soul, and thus introduced a new degree of earnestness. Let us 
shortly sum up the religious ideas of the Stoics at their best, 
leaving aside the mere paradoxes and formule at which genial 
satirists like Horace found it easy enough to raise a laugh; in 
this way we shall best see how far it fell short, if fall short it did, 
of the religion founded by Christ. 

1. The first note of Stoicism was its inwardness; it threw 
a man back on what he was in himself, and, like King Lear, re- 
garded all else as ‘lendings.’ The Stoics drew a distinction 
between things in a man’s power and things not in his power: 
in his power was the will and all that the will implied; beyond 
his power were such external things as accidents to the body, 
fame, wealth, &c., which, because they were beyond his power, 
were therefore to be beyond his interest. A wise man would 
withdraw his care from such indefensible outworks, and concen- 


1 He quotes such epitaphs as ‘ hominis boni, misericordis, amantis pauperes,’ 
which at any rate prove an ideal, 
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trate himself in his impregnable citadel. Happiness, they said, 
must not be suffered to depend upon what chance can remove; 
virtue alone is happiness. The Church historian, Eusebius, thus 
states this doctrine, which he terms ‘ divine:’ ‘ Virtue is a thing 
strong and exquisitely fair, never lacking anything for happiness, 
never parted from it; but though poverty, disease, disgrace, 
torments, burning pitch, and the cross, and all sufferings of 
tragedy should pour upon him at once, still the just man is 
happy and blessed.’ We cannot but share Eusebius’s enthusiasm ; 
for the paradox that virtue is happiness, that the just man though 
poor is yet alone rich, though a slave is yet alone free and a king, 
has been familiar to us from childhood in the pages of St. Paul, 
who borrowed it from the Stoics.' And just as St. Paul pointed 
to the pattern of his Master, so the Stoics pointed to Heracles, a 
son of Zeus, and asked if a god despised pleasures and undertook 
so many labours for our sake, whether pain and poverty could be 
reckoned undivine. 

2. A second great conception of Stoicism was that of moral 
progress by the exertion of the will. It followed from this that 
the Stoics were the great educators of antiquity. It became the 
fashion at the close of the Republic and under the Empire for the 
great Roman houses to have a Stoic philosopher in their service, 
much as Roman Catholic houses have their confessor, and Pro- 
testants their chaplain. Such was Athenodorus in the house of 
Cato the younger; another Athenodorus, author of a book ‘with 
an eminently Stoical title, Harnestness and Education,’ was 
invited to Rome by Augustus and appointed tutor to the young 
Claudius ; Seneca himself was tutor to the young Nero. It is in 
the voluminous letters of Seneca that we find this idea of moral 
progress most fully developed and exemplified. Seneca is for 
ever analysing his conduct, now blaming his failures, now cheered 
by some success, and no less of course stimulating his corre- 
spondent Lucilius to persevere along the difficult road. ‘I my- 
self so immoderately wept for Annus Serenus that I must rank 
among the bad examples of those who have been overcome by 
grief’ (63). ‘I have made but little progress as yet; I dare 

1 St. Paul, who was born at Tarsus, a chief seat of the Stoical philosophy, uses 
their technical term self-sufficingness (abtdpreia). ‘I have learned,’ he writes to 
the Philippians (iv. 11), ‘in whatsoever state I am, therein to be self-sufficing ;’ 
and to the Corinthians, ‘In everything always having all self-sufficiency ’ (2 Cor. 


ix. 8). See Lightfoot’s Philippians, St. Paul and Seneca, p. 303. 
? Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 344. 
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not yet openly assume frugality. I mind the opinions of passers- 
by’ (87). ‘It is a great part of advance to will to be advancing. 
Of this I am conscious to myself; I will to advance; nay, I will 
it with my whole heart’ (71). In his treatise ‘On Anger’ he 
relates his practice after the example of Sextius, in the matter 
of self-examination : 


‘We ought each day to call upon our soul to give up its accounts. So Sextius 
did. His day ended, before surrendering himself to repose, he would enquire of 
his soul: Of what fault hast thou this day been healed? What passion hast 
thou subdued? In what art thou better? . . . What is more comely than this 
habit of thus reviewing the whole day? What sleep surpasses that so won? So 
calm it is, so deep, so free when the soul has borne her secret: witness and sub- 
mitted to her judgment in praise or blame. Thus do I myself, and call myself 
before my own judgment-seat. When the light has been removed from my 
chamber I pass under review my whole day with its words and deeds. I blink 
no unpleasant fact, I pass nothing over. For why should I fear to face any one 
of my faults when it lies in my power to say “ For to-day I pardon thee; but sin 


099 


no more: 


This idea of self-examination does not play much part in the 
writings of St. Paul, for reasons that we shall better understand 
presently, but he uses the technical word for ‘ progress’ (apoxo7y) 
and expresses the idea, very much as Seneca does, in such passages 
as the following: ‘ Not that I have already attained, but I follow 
after. One thing I do; I press forward.’ 

3. If we examine the catalogues of virtues in which progress 
is to be made, we find them not unlike those with which we are 
familiar in St. Paul’s epistles. ‘Speak to me,’ says Seneca, ‘of 
piety, of justice, of temperance, of chastity.’ ‘This is the road to 
heaven, frugality, temperance, resignation.’ ‘Keep thyself,’ says 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘simple, good, pure, serious, free from affectation, 
a friend of justice, a worshipper of the gods, kind, affectionate, 
strenuous in all proper acts.’ ‘I have found nothing better in life 
than justice, truth, temperance, fortitude.’ ‘Show the qualities 
thou hast in thy power, sincerity, gravity, endurance of labour, 
aversion to pleasure, contentment with thy fortune and with few 
things, benevolence, frankness, no love of superfluity, freedom 
from trifling, magnanimity.’ ‘The only thing worth living for is 
to keep one’s soul pure.’ Nor is that peculiarly Christian virtue 
of forgiveness lacking. ‘ Youdo not love men; it is not enough 
to pardon them. You must love those who injure you. Against 
injury and ingratitude God has given you the power of sweetness.’ 

4. Another notable Stoic conception was that of the ‘ city of 
God,’ which dissolved all earthly distinctions, and included among 
its citizens barbarian and Scythian, bond and free. When we 
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recollect that the founder of Stoicism was contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, we shall understand how the idea of ‘a 
citizen of the world’ could spring up owing to the absorption of 
the small independent Greek states into the one kingdom of 
Macedon; while the still more majestic unity of the Roman 
Empire gave it, as years went on, a still more perfect realisation. 
We smile at the glibness with which the old gentleman in the 
comedy excuses his curiosity on the plea of his universalism. ‘I 
am a man, and so take an interest in everything human;’ but 
that universalism was a most pregnant idea, capable of bearing fruit 
on many other sides than that of curiosity. It was, however, more 
than a kingdom of man in which the Stoics declared each man to 
be a citizen; it was a kingdom of God. The will of God was to 
them the one law of the world; to discover this will and submit 
to it must be the whole duty of man, because man is the ‘ child of 
God,’ and in such submission man finds perfect freedom. This idea 
of equal citizenship in the one divine kingdom necessarily brought 
with it the idea of mutual service—in a word, of charity. And so 
we find Seneca laying it down: ‘Nature bids us assist men ; 
and whether they be bond or free, gentle or freedmen, what 
matters it? Wherever there is a man there is opportunity for 
doing good’ (‘ De Vit. Beata,’ ii. 24). Again: ‘ What is a Roman 
knight, or a freedman, or a slave, but names born of ambition or 
injustice ?’ (Ep. 31). The idea finds abundant illustration in the 
‘Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius: ‘The poet says “dear city of 
Cecrops ;” shall I not say “dear city of God” ?’ 

How St. Paul caught up and gloried in this idea of a ‘city 
of God’ is well known. ‘Our citizenship is in heaven.’ ‘ There- 
fore ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but fellow-citizens 
of the saints, and of the household of God.’ ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

5. The idea of a ‘city of God,’ interpreted, as the Stoics 
interpreted it, of the whole universe, seemed sometimes to bring 
with it the doctrine of immortality. Thus Seneca writes of 
death as ‘a day when his soul delivered from the prison of the 
body shall return to God who gave it;’ of the future life as ‘a 
state in which all secrets of nature shall be revealed, and friends 
know each other and be happy.’ But he is not always so hopeful, 
sometimes he vacillates : ‘Death is either an end ora transition ; 
it must be a gain or nothing;’ and sometimes he despairs. In 
fact, this doctrine of immortality brings us for the first time to 
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a sharp contrast between Stoical and Christian ideas. When 
St. Paul preached at Athens, he pursued his usual custom of 
being all things to all men for the sake of winning some, and 
went as far as he could on Stoical lines, quoting their great poet 
Cleanthes, or perhaps Aratus, and carrying his audience with him 
in his denouncement of popular idolatry and his exposition of 
the providence of God; but when he spoke of the resurrection of 
the dead some mocked (perhaps, but not necessarily, the Epi- 
cureans), others said, ‘ We will hear thee again on this matter.’ For 
this was a question on which there was difference of opinion. 
The better minds revolted from the uncompromising tenets of the 
founders of the faith. Stoicism was in its origin a materialistic 
pantheism ; the supreme principle was fire, and back again into 
this fire must all things be once more resolved. To speak of a second 
life was absurd: the most that ‘was possible was a longer interval 
for the elect before the final cataclysm, But as Stoicism became 
more and more a force in the world it became more and more 
eclectic, and the best of its borrowings was that of the soul’s immor- 
tality from Plato. It was Plato’s ‘ Pheedo,’ not a Stoical treatise, 
that Cato read at Utica before his suicide. Still the doctrine 
never became a necessary part of Stoicism. Epictetus sur- 
rendered it: ‘Come, but whither? To nothing dreadful, but only 
to what is near and dear to thee, to the elements from which thou 
hast sprung’ (iii. 13, 14). And Marcus Aurelius follows Epictetus : 
‘Thou hast existed as part of a whole; thou wilt be absorbed into 
that which gave thee birth.’ 

St. Paul laid his finger on the weak place of Stoicism when 
he took for his text the inscription he had seen upon an altar, 
‘To the unknown God.’ It is true that the Stoical writings 
abound with pious phrases which at the first glance seem to be 
borrowed from some Christian manual, but on nearer acquaintance 
we discover that the resemblance is illusory. ‘God is near thee,’ 
writes Seneca, ‘nay with thee, nay within thee; no one is good 
without God’ (Ep. 41). ‘God is author of all; obey him without 
murmuring’ (Ep. 107). ‘It is not that obey God only. LIagree 
with him, following him not of necessity but gladly; if such be 
the will of God, so beit.’ Occasionally this acquiescence becomes 
even passionate. ‘What can I do,’ says Epictetus, ‘I old and 
lame, if it be not to praise God? If I were a nightingale, I would 
do a nightingale’s part; if I were a swan, a swan’s part. Iam 
a rational creature, therefore I must praise God’ (Disc.i. 16). But 
the God they worshipped, or spoke of worshipping, was merely 
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Nature ; God’s will was a devout name for the ascertained laws of 
the universe, which will take their course irrespective of our: 
concurrence, but which it is the part of the wise man to concur 
with. This is possible because God is no abstract law but the 
spirit of the universe pervading all things, and man in a special 
sense inasmuch as man alone of the creatures shares in reason ; 
hence man, being a fragment of God, ‘ God’s offspring,’ can and. - 
should co-operate with God. But it is plain that if on this 
theory it is meet and right to worship God, it is no less meet and 
right to worship oneself, God is great and man is little, ‘a piece 
of him,’ but there the difference ends. And so, as a matter of 
fact, the worship a Stoic offered to God was no different in kind 
from the respect he paid to the leaders of his own sect. It 
was a saying of Sextius which Seneca quotes with approval that 
God is not better than a good man; he is but richer and longer- 
lived (Ep. 73). 

Now Christianity meant primarily a revelation of God. 
‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.’ And if 
we may believe the Church which Christ founded to be a witness 
to Him, His good news for mankind consisted in the declaration 
of the fact that there was an only-born Son in the bosom of the 
Father, and that He had become incarnate ; facts which entailed 
a multitude of consequences for thought, and three pre-eminently 
—first, that inasmuch as in the Godhead itself there existed a Son, 
God is essentially ‘the Father,’ essentially ‘Love ;’ secondly, that 
as God existed ‘before all worlds,’ a self-conscious Mind, not 
requiring the universe as the object of His love and thought and 
will, man is a creature, though made ‘in God’s image;’ and, 
thirdly, that as the Son could take flesh, the whole of human 
nature could be lifted up into the spirit of Sonship. These are the 
root-ideas of Christianity, and it is not difficult to see of what 
immense force they are capable. To be convinced that God is, 
that He is not ‘the shade cast by the soul of man,’ or the imagined 
Whole of which man is a part ; to be convinced that in His proper 
nature He is ‘Love.and nothing but Love,’ love given and re- 
turned; finally, to“be convinced that at a certain point of time 
the Son came into the world to show men the Father and to share 
with men this spirit of love to the Father, man having by birth- 
right a certain freedom of will—these are ideas that cannot be 
entertained without making a revolution in men’s lives—as in fact 
they did, and do. 

But, it may be said, these are not religious but theological 
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ideas, and in the pages of this magazine we have been taught to 
distrust such.! Is not Christianity something altogether simpler 
than this? Have not all dogmas been successfully dissolved 
by literary tact? Is not religion just ‘morality touched with 
emotion,’ just precepts of good living, only ‘heightened and lit 
up by feeling’? Well, that Stoicism answered more or less to this 
description we have already seen; it was a system of morals that 
at times put on an emotional dress and masqueraded asa religion, 
and by stripping off this dress we lose no characteristic feature : 
we lose only that curious dream, 
‘pénible concevoir, 
Génante pour le cceur comme pour la cervelle, 
Que l’Univers, le Tout, soit Dieu sans le savoir.’ ? 


And it may be so also with Christianity. But then the fact must 
not be dogmatically asserted, it must be demonstrated either from 
the present faith and worship of the Church, which is of course 
impossible, or from the earliest records. Now the most remark- 
able feature of Christ’s teaching as exhibited in the Gospels is 
that He professed to bring a new revelation of the nature of God. 
This revelation he summed up in the word ‘ Father,’ not using 
this word in the conventional sense of ‘creator,’ in which it is 
common to all religions, but in a sense from which could be 
inferred all manner of loving-kindness. ‘If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father in heaven give good gifts to them that ask Him ?’ 
‘But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him and 
had compassion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.’ 
And the name is solemnly employed in the prescribed prayer. 
But it was not a mere name or definition that Christ came to 
reveal, but a character, and this character was to be seen in Him- 
self. He declared Himself to be in some unique sense the Son 
of God, who was alone capable from His intimate knowledge of 
revealing the Father. ‘All things are given unto Me of My 
Father, and no man knoweth the Son save the Father, neither 

1 When it was first suggested to the present writer that the series of anni- 
versary studies in this magazine should comprise one upon the greatest of all 
anniversaries, Christmas, his mind recurred at once to the various papers upon 
Christianity contributed through a course of years to CORNHILL by a distinguished 
poet and man of letters, and since collected under the titles of St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism and Literature and Dogma. Having these papers in mind, it came 
about, without any polemical intention, that what seemed fit to say on the occasion 
shaped itself with reference to the views expressed in these books with much 


skill and force, but with little historical insight, by the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
2 Sully-Prudhomme, Les Hpreuves, 
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knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.’ ‘Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.’ 
‘Iand the Father are one.’ ‘I am come that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly; and this is life eternal, to know 
Thee the only true God.’ It is incredible that any one reading 
these passages, and there are many others like them, could imagine 
that a Christianity which denied that Christ came from the Father 
with a revelation of His character could remain Christianity at all. 
But Christ Himself puts the matter in plain terms: ‘I am come 
in My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not. If another should 
come in his own name, him ye would receive ;’ and it was of course 
this claim to be Son and Revealer of God in a unique sense which 
provoked the fury of the Jews and led to the crucifixion. More- 
over, if Christ were merely the preacher of morality that Mr. Arnold 
imagines Him to have been, what becomes of the question at 
Cesarea Philippi—that Great Divide in the life of Christ—the 
answer to which was the foundation-stone of the Church? ‘ Who 
say ye that Iam?’ Mr. Arnold, so far as I know, ignores the 
question. But it cuts the ground away from his position that Christ 
called Himself by any or all of the current names for the Messiah 
with perfect indifference, because He wanted to interest people not 
in theology which would do them no good, but in morality. To 
Mr. Arnold, God is not a ‘ person’! at all who can be known, and 
therefore, if Jesus said He came to reveal Him, He could not have 
meant what He said; He was speaking in a popular way, and meant 
He had come to give improved moral laws. For when the Jews 


1 Theological terms can always be made to seem ridiculous if they are not 
explained, and this term of ‘ Person’ as applied to God—‘ the blessed truth that 
God is a Person ’—has provoked the hilarity of Mr. Arnold and perhaps of some 
of his readers. But if religion is to mean what to ordinary people it does mean, 
it cannot exclude worship, and worship must have a possible object, and no God 
is possible for man who is not Mind and Will, z.e. ‘ Personal.’ Anyone who is 
interested in Mr. Arnold as a theologian and in his description of God asa stream 
of tendency making for righteousness, will find some criticisms in Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s Hthical Studies, p. 284. Here only one sentence can be quoted: ‘“ Is 
there a God ?” asks the reader. “ Oh, yes,” replies Mr. Arnold, “and I can verify 
Him in experience.” ‘And what is He, then?” cries the reader. “ Be virtuous, 
and as a rule you will be happy,” is the answer. ‘Well, and God?” “ That is 
God,” says Mr. Arnold ; “ there is no deception, and what more do you want?” I 
suppose we do want a good deal more. Most of us... want something they 
can worship; and they will not find that in an hypostatised copy-book heading, 
which is not much more adorable than “ Honesty is the best policy,” or “‘ Handsome 
is that handsome does,” or various other edifying maxims, which have not yet 
eome to an apotheosis.’ 
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said ‘ God,’ all they meant was the law of their being at its best, 
the better self in all the nation ; it was language ‘ thrown out at 
a not fully grasped object of the speaker’s consciousness.’ It is 
enough to say here that there is no sign in the Bible that either 
the Jews or Jesus Christ ever used the word God in any such way. 

Let us now proceed to examine shortly what difference Chris- 
tianity makes to the Stoical ideas described above. 

1. We saw that the first note of Stoicism was its inwardness, 
its care for inward thoughts and motives. Now Mr. Arnold, 
following up his idea that Christianity is only Stoicism ‘ touched 
with emotion,’ makes this inwardness ‘ the essence of Christianity,’ 
‘the very ground-principle in Jesus Christ’s teaching.’! But every 
moral teacher must lay stress on the motives and thoughts ; and to 
seek here the essence of Christianity is to seek it in what is common 
alike to all advanced schools of ethics. So soon as we look at the 
special mark of the Stoic inwardness, its principle of self-sufficing- 
ness, we are at once reminded by contrast of as definite a principle 
of Christianity which directly conflicts with it. It is not only that 
Stoicism tended to arrogance, while Christ enjoined humility. Too 
much, perhaps, has been made of the Stoic arrogance ; after all, 
arrogance is less a matter of system than of individual temper ; 
and we cannot accuse of it either Marcus Aurelius or Thraseas, 
whom Tacitus describes as ‘ gentle, modest, fearing to hate vice 
too much lest he should hate men.’ A more real difference is 
that Stoicism is a principle of self-absorption, while Christianity 
bids men ‘lift up their hearts to the Lord.’ Let us look at Mr. 
Arnold’s thesis in its more expanded form. He speaks of Christ’s 
method of ‘ self-examination,’ His secret of ‘self-renouncement,’ 
the element of ‘ mildness’ in which He worked. ‘ Self-examina- 
tion, self-renowncement, and mildness were the great means by 
which Jesus Christ renewed righteousness and religion.’? The 
three words have certainly all of them a religious sound, and they 
all contain a certain amount of truth, but the perspective seems 
wrong ; the stress is in the wrong place ; they leave out of sight 
the fact that Christ came, according to His own statement, to recall 
men to God by calling them to Himself. If we take our Chris- 
tianity from the New Testament, for self-examination we must 
read ‘trust in God,’ for self-renouncement we must read ‘devo- 
tion to Christ’s service,’ for mildness it would be safer to read 
the ‘ spirit of the Son,’ the filial spirit of love and worship to the 
Heavenly Father. There will always be place in Christianity for 

) Literature and Dogma, pp. 63, 65, Pop. Ed. * Ibid. p. 68. 
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self-examination, and there are precepts which make it a part of 
duty. But the main direction of Christ’s teaching is to urge that 
the soul’s rest comes not from self-occupation, but from faith in 
God, that what we can do for ourselves is as nothing compared 
with what God cando for us. ‘I would have you without careful- 
ness.’ ‘Which of you by care can add a cubit to his stature?’ 
The gradual change that came over the eleven chosen disciples 
was not the result of introspection, but of living with their 
Master, talking to Him, seeing Him work and pray, bringing 
Him their difficulties, pondering the words of truth that came as 
the answer to their thoughts. Their desires grew divine because 
they were ‘lift upward.’ To quote Mr. Arnold himself, it was 
‘no grand performance or discovery of a man’s own to bring 
him thus to joy and peace, but an attachment! the influence of 
One full of grace and truth!’ Surely this is a truer description 
of Christ’s method than is ‘ self-examination.’ What Christ sought 
everywhere was ‘ faith,’ faith in Himself; and where He found faith, 
though quite in germ and undeveloped, He pronounced all things 
to be possible. For trust and love are the great conductors of 
influence. To take but one instance from the sacred story. Who 
will deny that the poor woman who threw herself at the feet of 
Christ in Simon’s house saw herself in all the naked deformity of 
her sin? But how did she reach her penitence? Wasit bya long 
process of self-examination ? We know that it was by attraction 
to Christ. How the attraction befell weare not told, but her faith, 
however kindled, soon flamed into a passionate love, which lit up 
her past dark life in its true colours, and made her seek forgiveness. 
The second characteristic of Christianity, its ‘ secret,’ according to 
Mr. Arnold, is self-renowncement. Here again the word has a 
Christian sound, and we are tempted to accept it without chal- 
lenge; but the array of maxims from pagan writers by which 
its validity is supported gives us pause. To be told that ‘ self- 
renouncement ’ was equally the secret of Stobseus, of Horace, and 
of Goethe, makes us a little incredulous of its being peculiarly 
Christian, and it is not easy to understand how a secret so widely 
diffused can be a secret at all. On examination it proves to be 
nothing more than the discovery, as old as morality itself, that if 
aman wishes in any matter to do right he must surrender the 
pleasure of doing wrong. But what Christ meant when He said 
‘If any- man will come after Me, let him ‘deny (or: renounce) 
himself and follow Me,’ was that following Him-would certainly 
Literate and Dégma, p. 146. 
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lead to persecution and death, but that death need not be feared 
because beyond that lay everlasting life. Here, too, the precept 
was as little self-regarding as possible ; the attention is fixed not 
on oneself but on Christ, not om the death that is to be despised, 
but on the immortality beyond. And the same is true of all Christ’s 
precepts about what is now called ‘self-denial.’ Self-denial is 
only a secondary consideration to the following of Christ, a 
necessary incident in self-devotion, but not to be considered apart 
from it, and not to be magnified above it. To preach ‘self-denial’ 
as a peculiar doctrine of Christianity is to err by a false abstract- 
ness; such denial in itself is well characterised by St. Paul ;! it 
is valuable only in view of some paramount object of desire. In 
the same way Christianity did not affront experience by saying, 
as the Stoics said, ‘The just man is happy in himself, whatever 
happens ;’ it said, ‘He who believes in God, he who has Christ for 
his master, he who carries about with him the Paraclete, is happy, 
whatever happens.’ When St. Paul speaks of self-sufficingness, it 
is with the significant addition, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,’ ‘God is able to make all grace abound 
to you’—an addition of something more than emotion. Mr. 
Arnold’s third term is ‘mildness.’ This seems to err in the 
same way through abstractness. Christ described Himself as 
‘ meek’ (or ‘ mild’) and ‘lowly in heart’ under the yoke of God’s 
service, because God was His Father; so that the temper He re- 
quires in His followers would be better described as the filial spirit 
—the spirit of trust and reverence and love to God, made possible 
by the gift to men of the spirit of the only Son. The ‘ element’ 
in which Christ moved was really not an element of ‘ mildness ’— 
unless that word can be extended to include fierce rebuke and 
anger—but it was pre-eminently an element of obedience, of de- 
votion, of prayer. ‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me 
and finish His work.’ ‘ Jesus continued all night in prayer to God.’ 

2. Thesecond great Stoical idea, that of moral progress by the 
exercise of the will, is one that Christianity cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge as true, so far as it goes; but taken alone for the whole 
truth it was found necessary to brand itas heresy. The will must 
be put forth if progress is to be made, but the will, according to 
Christianity, works in a divine medium, which at a wish can react 
upon it. And the Christian faith has addressed itself especially 
to weak wills; it says to them, ‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ 
‘ Believe ; all things are possible to them that believe.’ 

Col. ii, 23. 
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3. If the position taken up in this paper be admitted, viz. 
that the revelation given by Jesus Christ is chiefly theological and 
dynamic rather than moral—that is to say, that it professed to 
give men for the first time certainty as to the nature of God, a 
confirmation of the truths that the Word had whispered in men’s 
hearts since the beginning of the world, together with a new spring 
of life to carry them into active realisation—it will not be antici- 
pated that the Christian virtues will add much in their number or 
definition to those already given from the Stoics. And we have 
seen that the lists closely agree. True it is that we have seen 
‘the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’ and that must give 
a peculiar depth and intensity to what we mean by love and 
meekness and forgiveness; but we dare not pretend that these 
Christian virtues are different in kind from those so ardently desired 
by the Stoic emperor. The motives, however, will be new; the 
range of exercise will be wider; and the possibility of fulfilling 
them will be enormously increased. Moreover, they will be seen 
to rest in what is their proper ground, the character of God. 
And does not this make a difference? In his essay on Marcus 
Aurelius, Mr. Arnold takes the great doctrine of forgiveness, and 
asks why it became more effective from the lips of Jesus than 
from Epictetus, and he gives his usual answer that it was due to 
the ‘emotion’ with which the former presented it. 


‘Epictetus says: “Every matter has two handles, one of which will bear 
taking hold of, the other not. If thy brother sin against thee, lay not hold of 
the matter by this, that he sins against thee; for by this handle the matter will 
not bear taking hold of. But rather lay hold of it by this, that he is thy brother, 
thy born mate; and thou wilt take hold of it by what will bear handling.” 
Jesus, being asked whether a man is bound to forgive his brother as often as 
seven times, answers: “I say not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 
times seven.” Epictetus here suggests to the reason grounds for forgiveness of 
injuries which Jesus does not; but it is vain to say that Epictetus is on that 
account a better moralist than Jesus, if the warmth, the emotion of Jesus’s answer 
fires his hearer to the practice of forgiveness of injuries, while the thought in 
Epictetus’s leaves him cold. So with Christian morality in general: its distinc- 
tion is not that it propounds the maxim, “Thou shalt love God and thy neigh- 
bonr,” with more development, closer reasoning, truer sincerity, than other moral 
systems; it is that it propounds this maxim with an inspiration which wonder- 
fully catches the hearer and makes him act upon it... . That which gives to 
the moral writings of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius their peculiar character and 
charm is their being suffused and softened by something of the very sentiment 
whence Christian morality draws ite best power.’ 


Of the question whether there is more warmth and emotion in the 
one sentence than the other, Mr. Arnold, with his exquisite literary 
tact, was probably a better judge than most of us, but that Jesus 
did not trust to any such sentimental efficacy in His words any 
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reader may assure himself who will be at the pains to refer to the 
passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xviii. 20) from which the sentence 
is quoted. He will see that our Lord at once follows up His moral 
dictum by the parable of the Two Debtors, which rests the case for 
forgiveness on the ground of our having been freely forgiven by 
God an intolerable debt. ‘O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity 
on thee? . . . So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.’ The motive here is plain: Be ye therefore 
merciful, as your Father in heaven is merciful. It must be noted 
also under this head that, though the Stoics speak not of faults 
only, but of sins, a term which implies a righteous will that has 
been disobeyed, the sense of sin in the world has been im- 
measurably deepened since the cross of Christ has been accepted 
as the witness at once to the power of sin and the love of God. 

4, The idea of the ‘city of God’ is one of the noblest in anti- 
quity, but it remained an idea, barren and inoperative, until the 
Christian Church gave it form and reality. Seneca may hav 
dined with his slaves ; Epictetus, himself a slave, had little influ- 
ence in the world and little chance of making his ideas tell ; with 
Marcus Aurelius the dream of Plato was fulfilled, and a philosopher 
became king, and no doubt he succeeded in making converts 
among his courtiers ; but though he may thus have opened the 
gates of a city, it suffered no violence from the press of those 
who thronged into it; the ‘masses,’ as we have learned to call 
them, remained outside. ‘Men exist for the sake of one another, 
teach them and bear with them ;’ will the masses not be attracted 
by teaching and forbearance? ‘It is a satisfaction to a man to 
do the proper works of a man; now it is a proper work of a man 
to be benevolent to his own kind.’ Will not the masses, then, 
consent to allow the emperor to do towards them the proper works 
of a man? Will they not themselves realise their own proper 
manhood in benevolence to each other ? ‘ Alas !’ cries the emperor, 
‘who can change men’s principles?’ ‘Come quick,’ he cries, ‘O 
death, lest I should become like those!’ Now hear Christ: ‘ Fear 
not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ ‘Come unto Me, and I will give yourest.’ ‘ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, for He has anointed Me to preach the 
gospel to the poor, He has sent Me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
prédch deliverance to the captives and récovery of sight to the 
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blind, to release the bruised, to preach the year of the grace of the 
Lord—to-day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears,’ Christ 
stands with hands outstretched offering to all the world gifts from 
the Heavenly Father; He has gifts for all according to their need 
—forgiveness, healing, strength, life. ‘What wilt thou that I 
should do to thee?’ ‘ Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come on thee.’ ‘Come out of the man, thou 
unclean spirit.’ ‘Who touched my clothes?’ ‘Daughter, be of 
good comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole.’ ‘If thou knewest 
the gift of God, thou wouldst have asked and He would have given 
thee living water.’ To some it is said, ‘Ye would not come to 
Me, that ye might have life,’ but ‘to as many as received Him, 
He gave power to become the sons of God.’ He sends out into 
the highways and hedges and compels the beggars to come in to 
His feast ; they are all to be admitted to free citizenship, to equal 
sonship. Why? simply because the Father loves them. And so 
they come from the east and the west, the north and the south, 
the publicans and harlots before the Pharisees as having nothing 
of their own to surrender. The point to notice is the point St. 
Paul noticed, that it was ‘all of grace. The attracting call was 
the good news of God’s fatherly love preached, and still more ex- 
hibited, by Christ; this and this only enabled them to rise out of 
their fallen state, and love Christ in return ; then they were given 
the wedding garment of baptism, of regeneration, forgiveness of 
the past, and a new spring of hope, and so sat down to the feast 
which gave them strength for the new life in the new kingdom, 
the life of mutual love. The three words ‘in Christ Jesus’ which 
in the quotation given above (p. 727) from St. Paul distinguish his 
heavenly city from that of the Stoics made all the difference. 

5. Lastly, there is the idea of immortality. In the Christian 
Church this passed from a faint hope, an esoteric mystery, into one 
of the most assured of certainties. St. Paul, at Athens, preached 
‘ Jesus and the Resurrection,’ Jesus who by His resurrection had 
brought life and immortality into the light of common day, and 
who had been signalised thereby as the very Son of God. It was 
the resurrection—a fact of which the apostles were witnesses, and 
which itself witnessed to their gospel—and not any body of moral 
notions, however excellent in themselves, and however emotion- 
ally presented,’ that founded the Christian Church. For it 
restored to the disciples, and through them to the world, that 


1 ¢I¢ may be remarked what a small pait in the Divine economy the gift of 
eloquence plays. Moves had no utterance, the speech of Paul was contemptible, 
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figure, whom having once seen with their eyes, and handled with 
their hands, and loved with all their hearts, they knew now to be 
seated at the right hand of God, gone to prepare a place for them, 
and yet by His Spirit always with them, as He had promised, even 
to the end of the world. It was one of the many practical para- 
doxes of Stoicism that while it professed to be happy here in 
despite of circumstances, it yet advocated and largely practised 
suicide, whereas on the contrary the Christian Church, which 
definitely proclaimed that its heaven was not here, but ‘above 
where Christ is,’ repudiated suicide as cowardice, and set about 
ordering life here; making, indeed, philanthropy a new thing by the 
extension they gave toit. This was because the ‘flaming ramparts 
of the world’ had ceased to be ramparts at all ; Christ and Christians 
were there as well as here, here as well as there. It was one king- 
dom, though it embraced two worlds, and in which of the two worlds 
the individual Christian soldier was set to keep his guard or fight his 
fight depended not upon his inclination but upon his Captain’s word. 
The Christian religion, then, unlike Stoicism, centres in a 
Person. Its precepts of morality are excellent, its law of love to 
all mankind is such that it makes it possible and easy to keep 
them all—but how will it be found possible to keep the law of 
love? The answer is, through love to Christ. This, and not 
‘inwardness,’ not ‘self-renouncement,’ was Christ’s method and 
secret. We love Him because He first loved us, and in Him we love 
our brethren. We can love them because we beiieve them to be 
made in His image, and capable of infinite degrees of approximation 
to His likeness ; but still more because it is His spirit that both in 
them and in us strives with infirmity, is pleased with success or 
grieved at failure, and looks up to God the Father. But Christ 
as He is, not in us or our brethren, but in Himself, we not only 
love, but worship, because His love that so wonderfully draws us 
is the love of God. Only it is well to be on our guard that in 
our worship we do not forget our love. If the worship of Christ 
becomes divorced from the recollection of what He was and there- 
fore is, if it becomes the worship of a name emptied of every- 
thing but abstract qualities, it ceases to be worship at the same 
time that it ceases to be love. Hence arises the use of the written 
Gospels ; hence, too, the advantage of keeping the Christian feasts. 
H. C. BEECHING. 


and the Apostles can, indeed, say what needs saying, but have not the’ gift, so 
infinitely valued by the Greek, of leading men captive by persuasive words.’ 
Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 250. yi 
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SAINT EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 
BY THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGHL' 


WE are met to-day to commemorate the founder of this great 
building, so closely connected with all the history of our race and 
nation. It is natural that we should ask ourselves if, in so doing, 
we are merely gratifying a vague sentiment, or indulging in 
harmless antiquarianism. ‘ Everything,’ it may be said, ‘has a 
beginning ; but that beginning has little real connection with the 
results which have followed from it. Accident has developed and 
given shape to some undertakings, a shape unforeseen by him who 
gave the first impulse. It is futile to give him credit for what he 
never intended,’ We must admit the limits of human foresight ; 
but no man ever embarked upon a great monumental work without 
some idea to inspire his effort. A founder may have nothing new 
to say. He is possessed of an idea which is common to many. 
What is peculiar to him is the conviction that the idea is true and 
therefore imperishable ; he wishes to give it a form which later 
times may better if they can. Men have different modes of ex- 
pressing themselves and impressing their message on the world. 
Some labour at affairs as statesmen or men of business; some 
increase human knowledge ; some speak through the medium of 
literature and art; some create educational institutions; and some 
leave behind them monumental buildings. But all alike must be 
convinced of the greatness of what they are doing, of its possi- 
bilities in the future, and of its inherent power. All of them are 
more or less animated by the spirit of the founder of one of the 
colleges at Cambridge, who when challenged about the object of 
his foundation answered, ‘I have set an acorn which, when it be- 
comes an oak, God only knows what may be the fruit thereof.’ 
Perhaps in an ordinary way we do not sufficiently recognise 
the value of great buildings as a means of inspiring great ideas 
and keeping alive a sense of the nobility of life. Yet surely 
nothing appeals so directly and so powerfully to everyone alike. 
Try to imagine London without this Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament on this site, and you will dimly realise what I mean. 


1 An address delivered in Westminster Abbey on the Festival of the Trans- 
lation of St, Edward the Confessor, October 13, 1896, 
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Travel in new countries which have no memorials of an historic 
past, and you find your mental atmosphere entirely changed. 
Somehow or other you think on a lower level. Places have charac- 
ters of their own which influence you in spite of yourself. And if 
you carry your investigation far enough you will find that that 
character was the creation of some individual mind, susceptible, of 
course, to the influences which were at work around it, but giving 
them conscious form, and so making a decided mark which deter- 
mined future development. The character impressed upon its 
capital is a great factor in a nation’s growth. The site of the 
capital is decided by its natural advantages ; but the use made of the 
site, the ideas which it is made to express—these are a permanent 
element in the national life, which somehow responds to the demands 
made upon it by an outward symbol of its dignity and greatness. 

If this be so, I think we must recognise the Abbey and Palace 
of Westminster as the group of buildings which, with their sur- 
roundings, are the most expressive monument of England’s life in 
the past, and of its aspirations in the present. They rank, and 
will rank for ever, with the Acropolis of Athens or the Capitol of 
Rome: not, it may be, so distinctive, not so clearly cut—for that 
is not England’s characteristic—but equally expressive. It is 
natural for us to commemorate the man who first gave this site its 
definite form, and impressed upon it the character which it has 
ever since retained. He certainly has an imperishable claim upon 
our remembrance, like all men who devised great things, even 
though they could not know the greatness which the future had 
in store. That posterity should have followed in their steps is at 
least a sign of their foresight and of their just judgment. 

We are, I think, further justified in separating men’s perma- 
nent achievements from all else they did or were, and in interpret- 
ing their lives by reference to these, and not to what they might 
have done. I cannot hold up Edward as a great figure in our 
national history. He was not fitted for the times in which his lot 
was cast; he had neither the strong will nor the strong arm 
needful for a ruler, If he be measured by what he accomplished, 
the result is scanty. If he be appraised as a king, his reign was 
inglorious. He was neither a’ man of counsel nor of action, in 
days when both were needed. Yet he left behind him a memory 
which his people venerated, a memory which was a solace to them 
in times of misery and oppression. Somehow or other he impressed 
himself on their imagination ; and there are periods in national 
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life when the imagination alone remains vital, and cherishes con- 
ceptions which may grow in secret till they can again force their 
way to vigorous and open life. When England fell before the 
Norman power, it was not in the recollection of the statecraft of 
Godwine or the bravery of Harold—pure English as they were— 
that the English temper took refuge, but in the simpler and more 
intelligible figure of the well-meaning and gracious king who did 
little but loved much, It is well to remember this fact, for it calls 
up thoughts which give us a needful sense of the large meaning 
of life. When we come to weigh and measure, with our imperfect 
standards, we necessarily take into account practical capacity and 
usefulness in affairs. These can be seen and valued. But the 
qualities which fire the imagination and captivate the heart are 
diffused and impalpable. We seldom have an opportunity of 
seizing the general impression produced by a life and character. 
Only sometimes, at great crises, is this definitely realised as a 
possession which remains, when all sense of practical achievements 
has passed away. Men catch at this impression—it is the only 
thing left, and they live in the power of its suggestiveness. A time 
comes when they wish to hand on that impression to others. Then 
they attempt to explain it on material grounds, and it is lost in 
legend, which soon ceases to awaken any response. The original 
charm evaporates; and subsequent generations, failing to find it in 
the crude records which remain, disregard it altogether, or explain 
it away by a process as wrongly mechanical as that which gave it 
shape. We may be sure that no man was revered without in some 
way deserving it. It is the wisest plan to try and discover what 
was the secret of his influence, what was the fragrance attaching 
to the memory which he left behind. 

Edward lived in difficult times, and he was both by education 
and temperament unable to deal with those difficulties in the 
practical form in which they were presented to him. Indeed, it is 
impossible for us to discover the secret of England’s helplessness 
before its Danish conquerors in the end of the tenth century. 
Perhaps it was greatly due to the fact that progress in civilisa- 
tion had been too rapid, and changes in the surroundings of social 
life followed too quickly. The English were not a quick or sharp- 
witted people. They were solid enough and vigorous, but they 
needed time to adapt themselves to changes, more time than 
events allowed. The impulses which they received from without 
were too rapid and too imperative. Their original institutions, 
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simple in themselves, became complicated from too frequent de- 
mands for readjustment. The unity of the nation had come too 
speedily ; the people had not risen to a sense of what it entailed. 
In the face of an invading foe organisation failed ; men were help- 
less because they did not clearly know what was expected of them. 
The tide of the Danish invasions ebbed and flowed, and there was 
but a vague sense of national resistance. When Edward came to 
the throne, he was amongst a people suffering from bewilderment. 
Their hearts were ready, but their heads were at fault. They were 
true patriots, and nourished a vigorous national life; but they 
knew not how to display their patriotism. They had long been 
destitute of leaders in whom they could trust. The motives 
of the chief men of this time are hopelessly perplexing, as we do 
not know enough of the conditions of the time to attempt to ex- 
plain them. But we see that their motives were mainly personal, 
and rested upon no clear conception of the public welfare. In 
fact, men asked themselves the question, What is the future of 
England to be? And they had no clear answer to give. The 
common folk were without guidance. They wished to live their 
lives in peace, in the old way; but they had no sense of security 
and no outward assurance of stability. The lack of ‘rede,’ or 
counsel, was attached as an epithet to the ill-fated Ethelred. 
England found itself in the hands of a Danish conqueror, it scarcely 
knew how or why; and though it enjoyed peace and prosperity 
under his rule, it was not happy. Canute’s death brought a re- 
newal of the divisions, the treachery, and the self-seeking which had 
become too sadly familiar. When the last of the Danes passed away 
England turned again, with an enthusiasm which sprang from de- 
spair, to its old royal house, and welcomed Edward back from exile. 

Seldom was one summoned to a difficult position who showed 
so few signs of fitness. Driven as achild from England, he had 
been brought up amongst his mother’s folk in Normandy. He 
was a stranger to England and its ways, but at least he had not 
been a witness of his father’s feebleness or his mother’s follies. He 
had lived amid the sterner and more decided men of Normandy, 
who had a keener practical capacity than had the English, who 
knew little of hesitation, but steadfastly pursued their ends. 
Yet Edward took no part in their busy life, and was not affected 
by their activity and enterprise. He was attracted apparently 
by the finer side of their civilisation. From greater intercourse 
with the Continent, the ecclesiastical life of Normandy was more 
highly developed than that of England, In those days of per- 
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petual warfare, the most effective form of setting forth the Christian 
temper was in the form of a protest, viz. monasticism. Men 
despaired of blending the secular and the religious life. All they 
could do was to provide an expression for the religious life, away 
from and apart from the world, that its perpetual protest might 
at least be of some avail, There were places to which men worn 
out with active service, wearied with the poverty of the world’s 
guerdon, might retire and pray against evils which they were 
helpless to amend. The only hope of raising society was in 
maintaining a strong contrast to its common ways. But it is 
ever more easy to set up a protest than to keep it to its purpose. 
The forces of the world are always surging round the barriers 
erected to restrain them. Monasteries of older foundation decayed 
through prosperity, and ceased to act as a contrast to the world. 
New foundations were made with more rigorous rules, and more 
fervent zeal in their first occupants: they were placed in wilder 
spots and fenced round with greater care. Butall was of no avail ; 
and they in their turn were submerged like their predecessors. 
Yet no better expression of the religious life could be devised ; 
and periods of spiritual movement were always marked by new 
projects for monasticism. This spirit was working in Normandy 
in the days of Edward, and took conspicuous shape in the great 
abbey of Bec, which was so intimately connected with the English 
Church in later days. It may be that Edward held converse 
with its knightly founder. Atall events he loved the abbey of 
Jumiéges, and held its abbot as his greatest friend. Perhaps it 
was there that he learned his taste for architecture, his love of 
the actual surroundings of a church, his joy in its services. 

It was to these things that his mind turned, and we may 
accept the words which an old poet puts into his mouth as 
expressing his feelings : 

When I was young in Normandy, 
Much I loved the holy company 
Of people of religion, 

Who loved only all that was good ; 
Especially a monk who led 

A high and heavenly life ; 

But two I found there most loyal, 
Wise and spiritual, 

Sensible and well instructed, 

And virtuously disposed. 

Much their company delighted me, 


And through them I amended my ways 
In courtesy, speech, and wisdom, 
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Indeed, all the motives which in those days turned men to re- 
ligion were operative on the young Edward. He was a stranger 
and an exile, fatherless and abandoned by his mother. He 
heard of nothing but tales of misery from his native land; and 
he was exposed to constant peril from plots against his person, 
as he was a hindrance to many ambitious plans at home, Again 
we may follcw the poet : 


News came to me often; 

News of the death of my father, 
News of the marriage of my mother, 
News of Edward my brother, 

Which was worse than the rest, 

News of my nephews 

Who were slain by gluttonous Danes : 
Then of Alfred, my brother, who 

Was destroyed and died in Ely. | 

I was watched as a prisoner, 

Nor was I safe even in a monastery. 
Besides God and His Mother I had no 
Comfort, and my lord Saint Peter 
And Saint John the Evangelist. 


It was under the penetrating discipline of sorrow that the character 
of the young Edward was formed. He saw all his relatives one 
by one swept away by a remorseless destiny; and in his growing 
solitude he took refuge with God. The land of his birth was to 
him only the source of unnumbered woes. His lot was bound up 
with it, and he must do his duty, whatever it might be; but he 
took no pleasure in the thought. 

So when Edward, at the age of forty, was called to the English | 
throne, he came to discharge an office for which he felt no special 
fitness. He had little of the joy of living left to him: he had no 
thirst for power; he had no policy which he wished to carry out. 
A sense of the vanity of life already possessed him, and tinged 
his character with gentle melancholy. All he hoped for was to 
keep himself unspotted from the world, and to live worthy of his 
Christian calling. Politics must settle themselves, for he at all 
events had no decisive word to speak. -He had a few personal 
predilections, which he wished to indulge; but that was all. 
Perhaps he did not know how much they involved, how the 
entire life of a ruler is necessarily interwoven with the fortunes of 
his people. It was a lesson which he had to learn. 

Ido not purpose to relate again the facts of Edward’s reign. 
I am concerned with explaining why an incompetent king became 
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a national saint and hero. One reason is that it was partly 
because of his incompetence. He was like his people in having 
no answer to give to the difficulties of the present; but he con- 
soled them by pointing to a vague yet glorious future. The 
statesmen of the time, like the statesmen of all times, were 
engaged in making the best of things. This is of course a states- 
man’s business ; but it is oftentimes a thankless task, when there 
is small hope of combining the people into resolute action. If 
Edward had possessed capacity and foresight, he would have 
thought it his duty to devise a policy of his own. But Edward 
knew that he had neither of these qualities; and he did 
not attempt to meddle with things which he confessed to be 
beyond him. He turned to what was within his power. If he 
could not direct his nation’s destinies, he might at least do some- 
thing to mould the character of his subjects. If he could not help 
them in the present distress, he might leave behind him a legacy 
of hope to support them in the dark days which were coming. 
Some form of reorganisation he saw was imminent ; some trans- 
formation of the national life, which was feeble, distracted, im- 
potent ; so unlike that life which he had quitted in Normandy, 
a life which was cruel, hard, unlovely, but full of energy and 
force, which he failed to find in England. A change must come, 
anew birth of some sort; and the birth pangs would be severe, 
men’s hearts would fail them, and they would look here and there 
for succour. Dreamily, languidly, uncertainly, Edward thought 
of himself as the shadow of a rock in a thirsty land. 

Hence he made no effort to form a policy of his own, or to 
gather a party. Earl Godwine was in power, and Edward 
accepted him. He took his daughter to wife, and was rejoiced 
to find in her traces of like-mindedness with himself. But he wasa 
man whose habits were already formed, and who was dependent on 
companionship. He welcomed old friends from Normandy, to 
whom he could talk more freely than to the English. He wel- 
comed above all ecclesiastics who could speak of Church matters 
from a higher point of view than that with which English prelates 
were familiar. But he was no judge of men, and easily fell under 
the influence of the most plausible speaker. He did not care to 
meddle with matters of the State, but in the affairs of the Church 
he thought he might exercise a wholesome influence. The secular 
government of England was beyond him, but at least he might 
do something to raise its Church to a higher conception of prac- 
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tical activity. It was a worthy thought, in itself just and true. 
We know how large a part was played in the remaking of Eng- 
land by the capacity, intellectual and practical alike, of Norman 
ecclesiastics at whose head stood Lanfranc. If Edward could have 
infused new vigour into the English Church by a wise choice of 
capable leaders, he might have rendered to the England of his 
day the best and truest service. But Edward, even in his highest 
practical aims, could not rise to wisdom. He was too indolent 
to inquire and select. His instruments for a great object were 
not chosen with a view to the work which they were to do. He 
merely took the men at hand, those who possessed his ear, who 
humoured him, and had their own interests to serve in doing so. 
They thirsted for power, not for ecclesiastical but for secular 
purposes. They did not strive to identify themselves with England, 
but to raise a foreign party in favour of Norman influence. 
English opinion of one of Edward’s bishops in the See of Durham 
was shortly recorded that ‘he did nought bishop-like therein.’ 
Edward’s chief favourite, Robert, Abbot of Jumiéges, soon be- 
came his adviser, so that men said, ‘If he declared a black crow 
to be white, the king would sooner believe his words than his own 
eyes.’ Robert became Archbishop of Canterbury, and stirred the 
king to rebel against the power of Godwine. For a brief period 
he had his way; and the old earl who had so long held the 
chief power in England made way for the scheming Norman pre- 
late. But Godwine returned, and Archbishop Robert fled from 
the land of his adoption. Edward’s attempt to reinvigorate 
English life through the Church was an entire failure. It was 
ill planned and ill considered. It was dragged into the current 
of passing events and was stifled in the atmosphere of political 
intrigue. Exhausted by his one attempt to act for himself, 
Edward quietly fell back into the power of Godwine and his 
nobler son. The government of England was practically left in 
the hands of Harold. 

Yet if Edward could bring no help to England by counsel or 
by action, if his efforts at ecclesiastical revival ended in disaster, 
there was still something which he could offer to his subjects, and 
that was the influence of his life and character. It is not the 
most capable men who are most impressive, nor the wisest who 
are most popular. England was helpless, and it may be that men 
dimly felt that their king represented them only too truly when 
he meekly and mutely confessed his helplessness, At least he 
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could clothe it with dignity and express it with grace. He could 
bear it with resignation, and foreshadow a future which he was 
unable to advance. There was a pathetic charm about this last 
descendant of the old English line of kings. Well proportioned 
and stately, with snow-white hair and beard, which surrounded a 
rosy face of cherubic serenity; with slender, nervous hands, of 
which the long white fingers were of the delicacy of wax, he had 
an air of royal distinction, He was dignified in public, and could 
gracefully relax in private, though he never forgot that he was a 
king. He was affable and gracious to all, and though he liked to 
be bountiful he could refuse a request in such a manner as to 
gratify him who made it. Though gentle and amiable, he had 
won self-control by discipline ; for at times his face would blaze 
with anger, but he never allowed his wrath to find expression 
in words. In an age of gross intemperance in food and drink, he 
set an example of sobriety ; and though he appreciated the ne- 
cessity for a due magnificence on great occasions, he was simple 
in ordinary life, and was entirely free from vanity. He was 
compassionate and charitable, and admonished all in power that: 
they should do justice fairly and freely. He was punctilious in 
his religious duties, but this was not uncommon. What was 
uncommon was that he was not only present in body at the 
services of the Church, but that he attended tothem. It is noted 
of him with wonder that he rarely talked at such times unless 
some one asked him a question. Yet he was no ascetic recluse, 
for his great delight was in hunting, in which he mixed freely 
with his people. Moreover, he had a certain quaint humour, 
which men scarcely understood, but which impressed them and 
made them think, Thus, one day when he was hunting, a peasant 
spoiled his sport by throwing down the hurdles which directed 
the stag into the net. The king was angry, but soon checked 
himself, and instead of harming the offender, merely exclaimed, ‘I 
will do you such an ill turn some day, if I get the chance.’ In 
the same way he watched one of his servants pillage his treasure 
chest, which had been left open in the room while he slept. 
Twice the thief made away with as much as he could carry; when 
he came a third time the king startled him by the remark, 
‘Make haste, for the treasurer is coming; if he catches you, he 
will not leave you with a halfpenny.’ Such sallies as these were 
remembered at the time, and in later days were the subject of 
serious comment, which missed their real interest, 
VOL. I.—NO. 6, N.S. 33 
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A man of such a character was quite outside the ordinary 
types of the time. He would have been attractive and interest- 
ing at any time; he was much more so in his own day. Never 
since Alfred had there been a king who was at once so homely and 
so picturesque. Men forgave him that he did little or nothing. 
What, they may have asked themselves, could he do? But he 
gave them a sense of repose and trustfulness. He was kindly and 
compassionate, and men were glad to be reminded that such 
qualities still had a place in the world. He loved justice and 
tried to preserve it ; and justice is what men understand and love 
above all else. 

It is doubtful if all this would have perpetuated the name of 
Edward if he had not condensed his general good intentions into 
a definite act, if he had not been prompted to express them in a 
memorial which could appeal to the eyes of men. It is the 
foundation of this great abbey church which has kept his memory 
alive through the ages. If he could do nothing to express his 
meaning for himself, at least he might leave behind him a 
monument which others might understand. It is said that 
Edward’s plan of a great foundation near London was in commu- 
tation of a vow of pilgrimage to Rome. He well might feel that 
England needed some conspicuous holy place of its own, which 
might set forth the basis and the meaning of its national life. He 
had seen such monuments springing up in Normandy on a scale 
of magnificence unknown in England. He might at least leave 
the land of his birth some memorial of his foreign culture—of 
those vague ideas and aspirations which he was unable to make 
vital in any reforms of organisation or heightening of intellectual 
or spiritual standard. Edward’s main object is clear from the 
choice which he made of the site for his foundation. He chose 
this spot, then lying a little way outside the western gate of 
London, pleasantly surrounded by green meadows. It was an 
island of the Thames, and bore the name of Thorney, from the 
bushes which covered it; and on it stood a little monastery, 
founded in early times, and dedicated to St. Peter, as the great 
foundation in the city was dedicated to St. Paul. The monastery 
was poor, and its buildings were mean. Edward resolved to 
revive it and house it in splendour. By its side he built a royal 
palace, where he abode. Thus the chief city of his realm—the 
centre of commerce and of business—should see, rising just 
beyond its borders, an abiding symbol of the union of Church and 
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State. In the middle towered the great church. On one side of 
it was the abode of men who gave their life to prayer and to the 
service of God. On the other side was the royal palace; the 
Bayeux Tapestry depicts it as connected with the church by a 
bridge. From the house of God was to come the power and 
wisdom which alone could give lasting effect to the designs and 
efforts of the ruler. This was Edward’s great conception, and 
amid the changes of time and circumstances that conception 
remains as true, as sublime, as penetrating as it was when first it 
struggled into form. 

Of Edward’s church scarcely anything is left in the stately 
structure which has replaced it, and which drew its inspiration 
from it. But we know that the original building far exceeded 
anything previously built in England, and marked the beginning 
of our national architecture. It produced a deep impression on 
men’s minds; for it is true at all times that nothing expresses 
national self-confidence so much as does the scale and dignity of 
public buildings. It was just this scale and dignity which 
Edward introduced into England. He had seen the new style 
developing in Normandy, and he made use of all that Norman 
skill and inventiveness had devised. But he built upon a larger 
scale than was known even in Normandy, and he taught the 
English people to understand and love the builder’s craft. Listen 
how his church is described : 

He laid the foundations of the church 
With large square blocks of grey stone: 
Its foundations are deep. 

The front towards the east he makes round, 
The stones are very strong and hard ; 
In the centre rises a tower, 

And two at the western front ; 

And fine and large bells he hangs there. 
The pillars and entablature 

Are rich without and within ; 

At the bases and the capitals 

The work rises grand and royal: 
Sculptured are the stcnes 

And storied the windows ; 


All are made with skill 
Of good and loyal workmanship. 


It was Edward’s work which set up a new standard to the 
Normans themselves when they came here. The first impulse 
came from Normandy, but England at once surpassed its teacher. 
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Englishmen suddenly found a new field opened out for their 
energies, and wrought with skill and deftness which enabled them 
to give back a new impulse to the land whence they first learned. 
After two generations of efforts unparalleled in the history of 
architecture, a chronicler could still write: ‘ Edward first built in 
England a church in the new style, which nowadays all are 
imitating at great expense. It is true to say that Edward 
imposed upon posterity a sense of grandeur and dignity which 
they had not known before. 

This was not accidental, for the whole heart and mind of 
Edward were given to his church. He watched it grow, and saw 
it rise and speak out what he had not the power tosay. He 
wished to live long enough to see it finished and then to lay his 
bones within its walls, and his wish was fulfilled. The church - 
was consecrated on Holy Innocents’ Day, 1065, but its royal 
founder was too ill to take part in the ceremony; but such was 
his interest in it that he struggled against his malady till he 
heard the sounds of the chanting, and received the news that the 
sacred rite was accomplished. Then he fell into a swoon, and lay 
for some days speechless. He presently rallied and addressed his 
weeping wife and the friends gathered round his bed. He spoke 
of a time of evil coming on the land as a punishment for injustice 
and wrong-doing, but foretold a future restoration. All listened in 
awe save Archbishop Stigand, who muttered that the old man 
doted. Then Edward bade farewell to his wife, and commended 
her to the care of her brother Harold. He received the last 
Sacraments, and then almost immediately he died. 

He was buried next day in the church which had just been 
prepared for his burial place. Scarce had the joyful Psalms of 
its consecration died away before its walls echoed with Edward’s 
dirge. So close and so immediate was the connection between 
the founder and the church which he raised—a connection which, 
in spite of all changes, has never been broken. Still the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor occupies the most honourable place in his 
Minster of the West. 

Men cherished his memory, and the Church ratified their 
sentiment. We need not stop to examine the ways in which that 
sentiment displayed itself, or criticise the legends to which it 
gave birth. Appreciation of the finer forms of thought and 
feeling was hard to express or justify. The Church set up its 
system after the pattern of the system of the world, and clothed 
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spiritual attractiveness with the attributes of power. Power of 
course it had, but it was that of mute intangible appeal, which 
could not be defined or classified. This was felt to be unsatis- 
factory; holiness must have its record of definite success, of 
mastery over the material world. Such a record does not move 
us nowadays, and we wish that we had more knowledge of the 
spirit of the man. It is this which I have tried to set before 
you. Edward was a poet, whose poem was written in stone. 
‘He sang of what the world would be when the ages had passed 
away. He set up the palace and monastery of Westminster as a 
symbol of that Divine order which must bring harmony into the 
world’s affairs. Century after century the burghers of London 
looked out upon it, and learned something of its lesson. Age 
after age the rulers of England entered upon their high office in 
the walls of Edward’s Minster, under the shadow of Edward’s 
shrine. Beside that Minster England’s business has constantly 
been transacted. That business was beyond Edward’s power; 
rulers and statesmen have nothing to learn from his achievements. 
But his gracious spirit, his fine feeling, his love of righteousness, 
his care for justice—these are qualities which can never be out of 
date. The world amply recognises and rewards the qualities 
which it needs for its own purposes. It is the great function of 
the Church to be the home of men’s finer feelings, of their 
unexpressed aspirations, of their vague searchings after something 
which they could not compass. These made the atmosphere of 
Edward’s life, and his Minster was the result of a conscious effort 
to hand them on to others who might win from them the inspi- 
ration needed to face life’s problems with a bolder spirit in 
happier times that were to be. 
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ENGLISHMEN are accustomed to congratulate themselves, and with 
some reason, on the flexibility of their unwritten constitution and 
its capacity for practical progress without ostensible change. They 
have, however, had to pay the price of their hobby. They paid 
it in the attempts at personal government under constitutional 
forms made during a long reign by George III. The King had 
the theory of the constitution, he had all its names and forms 
upon his side. If he looked into Blackstone or any other writer 
on the constitution, however liberal, he would find not a hint of 
Cabinet government. Narrow-minded by nature, and warped by 
a worse than royal education, how could he be expected to enter 
into a constitutional fiction, to recognise the Cabinet as the reality, 
and confess to himself that his monarchy was buckram? Whether 
he had studied Bolingbroke’s ‘ Patriot King,’ or formed any defi- 
nite ideal of that kind, may well be doubted. But he knew that 
he wore the crown, and that his, by law, was the sovereign 
power; while the doings of the aristocratic factions, or ‘ connec- 
tions,’ as they styled themselves, with their selfish cabals and 
scramblings for place, their intrigues, and their corruption, 
afforded as good a pretext as a monarchist could desire for an 
attempt to revert to anything like national and impartial govern- 
ment, All danger from Jacobitism being at an end, the support 
of the Whig houses was no longer necessary for the crown, while 
the houses themselves had ceased to be the representatives of any 
political principle or public cause. 

Prerogative had fallen, never to be restored. But its place 
during the reign of George III., particularly during the early 
part of the reign, was taken, as Burke said, by Influence, with its 
patronage, its Government boroughs, its civil list, its secret 
service fund, its royal smiles or frowns, and its King’s Friends. 
Prerogative had been responsible, and had paid for its encroach- 
ments by the loss of its crown or of its head. Influence was 
irresponsible, the responsibility being borne by the Ministers. 
Herein lay the mischief of the system. 

The portrait of George III. in his youth by Lord Waldegrave 
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is well known. It describes him as having tolerable parts if they 
are properly exercised ; as strictly honest, but not frank or open ; 
as penurious; as sincerely religious, but uncharitable in his 
religion ; as having spirit, but not of the active kind, and resolu- 
tion alloyed with obstinacy. ‘ He has great command of his pas- 
sions,’ says Waldegrave, ‘and will seldom do wrong except when 
he mistakes wrong for right ; but as often as this shall happen, it 
will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is uncommonly 
indolent, and has strong prejudices. His want of application and 
aversion to business would be far less dangerous, was he eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; for the transition from pleasure to busi- 
ness is both shorter and easier than from a state of total inaction. 
He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of 
frequent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not 
break out into heat and violence; but he becomes sullen and 
silent, and retires to his closet: not to compose his mind by 
study or contemplation, but merely to indulge the melancholy 
enjoyment of his own ill humour. Even when the fit is ended, 
unfavourable symptoms very frequently return, which indicate 
that on certain occasions his Royal Highness has too correct a 
memory.’ 

The indolence which Lord Waldegrave notes, was exchanged, 
when the youth mounted the throne, for close application to 
business. To the intellectual qualities might have been added 
a certain insight into character and artfulness in managing men, 
with a not inconsiderable power of dissimulation and intrigue. 
For the vices of education, first by the nursery and afterwards by 
Lord Bute, Lord Waldegrave makes just allowance. The ten- 
dency to insanity he could not have foreseen. He might, how- 
ever, have seen the low forehead and the prominent eyes by which 
Nature had warned all whom it might concern that she did not 
mean this man to rule his kind. 

A small party is assembled in a room at Windsor round Mrs. 
Delaney, an old lady whose goodness and amiability have made 
her a great favourite with virtuous and pious royalty. One of 
them, Miss Burney, is an authoress of repute. The door opens, 
and there enters a large man in black with a star upon his breast. 
Profound sensation is caused by his appearance, and the party, in 
compliance with a curious etiquette, show their awful sense of 
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affectionately to the good old lady and with playful appropriate- 
ness to her literary friend, whose novels he has read with interest. 
He has a trick of saying, ‘What, what, what ;’ but otherwise, 
unless the report of his conversation has been dressed, he talks 
not ill, He has read Voltaire and Rousseau. Voltaire, he owns, 
he thinks a monster, as a religious man, without being a great 
bigot, well might. Rousseau he dislikes less, and had given him 
a pension. He reads the newspapers, though they are far from 
courtly. He is fond of plays, and criticises the comedies of his 
time. He has the misfortune to let fall the remark to a lady who 
would record it that ‘a great part of Shakespeare is sad stuff, 
only you must not say so.’ But so thought Voltaire and all the 
devotees of the classical rules. George spoke three languages 
and had a taste for music; so that, poor as his education in his 
boyhood had been, as a man he could hardly be called unculti- 
vated or incapable on that account of taking in large ideas. That 
George III. was a pattern of personal and domestic virtue, and so 
long as he was sane would have been a worthy country gentleman, 
nobody now denies. His pretty Quakeress has vanished. Nor 
are the English people to be derided for liking to see the family 
well represented by the royal household and valuing the social 
influence of a pure Court, though unhappily the political power 
gained by private virtue was in this case so used that a harem of 
pretty Quakeresses or the suppers of the French Regency would 
have done less harm to the nation. 

There can be no doubt that George III., taking his mother’s 
words, ‘George, be aking!’ thoroughly to heart, set out with a 
fixed idea of reviving personal government. In virtue of that 
idea, tenaciously held and steadily pursued, he may be said to 
have a title, though an unhappy one, to the name of statesman. 
Nor was his measure of success contemptible. Besides his quali- 
ties, he had the great advantage over the party leaders of perma- 
nence of place, familiar acquaintance with all the men as well as 
of all the questions, and of never losing the thread of affairs. 

Scarcely was he seated on the throne when he showed his aim 
by addressing” personal; instructions behind the back of his Mi- 
nistry to the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Froude applauds 
the paper for the intention which it shows of trying the experi- 
ment whether Ireland might not be managed ‘ by open rectitude 
and real integrity.’ He does not mark the desire of asserting 
personal power, or the apparent duplicity of the proceeding. 
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Ireland, in the upshot, owed a good deal less than nothing to 
George III. 

The part of patriot King which George had more or less con- 
sciously set out to play, unluckily for his scheme, was at that 
moment already filled. Chatham, though uncrowned, was the 
patriot King, and he was reigning ina blaze of glory. Chatham’s 
ascendency, not oligarchical monopoly, it was, that the restorer of 
personal government had to set himself first to overthrow. True 
policy, even in the interest of his own game, would have suggested 
alliance with the towering popularity of the great Minister who 
had put aristocratic cabal under his feet, especially as Chatham 
was an almost servile worshipper of monarchy, and at the levées 
bowed, it is said, so low that you could see his nose between his 
legs. But the course taken was that of undermining Chatham 
by a disgraceful process of intrigue, throwing away the fruits of 
his and the nation’s victories, and thrusting into his place the 
walking gentleman Bute. Then, to illustrate the superiority of 
monarchical over aristocratic government in purity, came the 
installation of Henry Fox, the incarnation of all that was most 
impure, as leader of the House of Commons, and the carrying of 
the unpopular treaty of peace by a process which eclipsed in 
effrontery as well as in profligacy all previous scandals of corrup- 
tion. To show that the public service under a real monarchy 
would be free from party, civil servants, even the humblest, were 
proscribed on party grounds. In a few months Bute, the chosen 
minister of the patriot monarchy, was going about guarded by 
prizefighters against the loyalty of a grateful and adoring people. | 

After the Bute fiasco and the flight of Bute, George had to 
bow his neck again to the yoke of the aristocratic connections, 
and listen for two hours at a stretch to the homilies of George 
Grenville. Threats of retiring to Hanover, vapourings about his 
personal honour, availed him not. In fact, the vapourings eva- 
porated as soon as he saw that he had no choice. Obstinate as 
he was, he was not wanting in the power of self-control. His 
hatred of Chatham lasted to the end. He was disposed even to 
resent the erection of a monument if it implied general approba- 
tion of Chatham’s policy as an insult to himself. Yet it did not 
prevent him from applying to Chatham, or even from courting 
him, when no alternative remained. Chatham’s second ministry 
was so far in accordance with the King’s views that it was not a 
party ministry, but made up, as Burke said, like a mosaic with 
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pieces which had no previous connection with each other. George 
did not give up his game. He formed a little clique of King’s 
Friends who forswore allegiance to party, devoted themselves to 
their royal master, and the things which their royal master had 
to give; while Burke, probably overrating both the numbers and 
the discipline of this sinister force, defended the party system 
with a visible squint at the Rockingham connection. The King 
also continued to illustrate the superior purity of personal rule by 
the distribution of ‘ golden pills’ at elections, and of pensions for 
political service, which partly accounted for the debt of half a 
million on the civil service contracted in spite of the parsimony 
of the Court. 

The quarrels between the House of Commons and Wilkes on 
the subject of general warrants and afterwards on that of freedom 
of election might have afforded the King, if he had been equal to 
the part which he had undertaken to play, an opportunity of in- 
gratiating himself with the people at the expense of the oligarchy 
by keeping aloof from the fray and rather posing as the guardian 
of popular right against the encroachments of a rotten borough 
Parliament. But his arbitrary temper and his love of formal order 
led him to back the domineering violence of the House of Commons, 
and thus to earn a conspicuous niche in Junius’s Temple of Fame. 
In the case of the Lord George Gordon riots he distinguished 
himself by his resolution while his ministers trembled at legal 
shadows, and probably saved the city. 

It does not appear that the King was originally responsible for 
the colonial policy of George Grenville. Neither on Grenville’s 
part was there any intention of extending arbitrary power such as 
might have suited the temper of his master. Grenville was a 
Whig and a strict constitutional lawyer. All he wanted was to 
make the colonists pay for their own defence and to press military 
union upon them at the same time. Here again, had the King’s 
mind been large enough for the part which he had undertaken, 
he might have come forward as a mediator, the impartial father 
of his people on both sides of the Atlantic, and cast over the 
colonists the spell of royal influence which with the vast majority 
of them still had power. But his mind was not large enough for 
the part which he had undertaken. His arbitrary temper was 
aroused by colonial resistance, and when he was once in the fray 
the obstinacy noted by Lord Waldegrave was enlisted on the 
same side. It most unluckily happened that at this crisis, in 
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consequence of an adminstrative deadlock produced by the 
jealousies and selfishness of the aristocratic factions, the King was 
enabled to make his courtly and pliant nominee, Lord North, 
Prime Minister with a sure majority, and thus to realise for a time 
his ideal of personal government. There can be no doubt that 
by him personally the fatal war was prolonged, when his minister 
had lost hope and would have given in. If the nation had not 
been overwhelmingly against him, he would have continued the 
struggle after Yorktown. He controlled his anguish so far as to 
receive the first ambassador of the rebel republic with a dignity 
and a good feeling to which American historians have not been 
ready enough to do justice. But the iron entered into his heart. 
Five years afterwards he wrote to Pitt of ‘the feelings that never 
have day or night been at ease since this country took that dis- 
graceful step that has made me wish what years I have still to 
reign not to be drawn into a war.’ He was sickened of war for 
the time altogether, and desired the nation ‘to remain quiet for 
some years, and not by wanting to take a showy part in the trans- 
actions of Europe again become the dupe of other powers and 
for ideal greatness draw herself into lasting distress.’ ‘ England 
must cut her coat,’ he said, ‘according to her cloth.’ Cobden, 
when he was shown the passage, joyfully entered it in his pocket- 
book. 

It is probable that the leaders of the aristocratic connections 
scented another course of personal government with Shelburne for 
Prime Minister, though Shelburne would not have been a Bute or 
a North; and that to prevent this and keep power in the hands of 
the connections, the ill-starred Coalition was formed. So at all 
events the King seems to have thought, and his alarm was excited 
to the highest pitch by Fox’s India Bill, which would have given 
the party leaders control of the vast patronage of India. The 
result, was the conspiracy of the King with Thurlow and Temple 
against his Ministers. For that conspiracy and those who engaged 
in it no words of censure can be too strong. Defence there is 
none. If the King had a right to send such a message, behind 
the back of his Ministers, to the Lords, and Temple had a right 
to deliver it, why did not Temple deliver it openly from his place, 
instead of sneaking about with a card? The very phrase that the 
King would consider those who voted for a public measure as his 
enemies, thus putting his personal favour above duty to the State, 
was enough to damn the whole proceeding. By accepting the 
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premiership as the gift of this intrigue, Pitt was guilty of an act 
of disloyalty to the constitution which youthful ambition and the 
infamy of the Coalition could not wholly excuse, and for which 
perhaps he paid when there came to be a conflict between his 
policy and the personal prejudice of the King. What course the 
Coalition should have taken, it is not easy to say. But whatever 
course it had taken, so long as the King was resolute, its unpopu- 
larity would have insured its defeat. Its infamy covered that of 
the conspiracy. Every course must have ended in an appeal to 
the nation, and the result of an appeal to the nation was beyond 
doubt. Pitt has received fully as much credit as he deserves for 
ability shown in the conduct of a battle in which the real force, 
though in reserve, was overwhelmingly on his side. 

George and personal influence had won after all. But, strange 
to say, the completeness of their victory turned it almost into 
a practical defeat. The union of all interests, landed, com- 
mercial, or Indian, and of parties Tory and Radical, in Pitt’s 
favour, giving him an immense majority in Parliament, made him 
independent of the Crown, and from this time to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution William was the patriot King. This 
George could not fail to see, and he seems never to have taken 
Pitt to his heart, as he had once taken North, or as he afterwards 
took Addington. The relations between him and Pitt appear to 
have been always formal and somewhat constrained. His ‘ golden 
pills’ and his royal boroughs had ceased to count. Pitt’s power 
was above the need of such supports, and corruption, of the 
coarser kind at least, was henceforth at an end. It is due, how- 
ever, to the King to say that he remained loyal, as far as we know, 
to the minister of his choice. He loved Thurlow, servile and 
intriguing beneath his mask of rude insolence, better than Pitt ; 
yet when Pitt called for Thurlow’s head the King gave it him 
with a good grace. 

The next thing that brings the King into prominence in fact 
is his insanity. He had betrayed the tendency early in his reign, 
and, if hereditary monarchy took any account of the laws of nature, 
would then have been advised to leave the throne. What the 
nature of the insanity was historians do not clearly tell us. The 
restlessness to which they ascribe it must surely have been rather 
the symptom of its approach than its cause. Nor can we suppose 
that excessive abstemiousness, to which they also point, would 
lead to madness. The tendency appears to have been congenital, 
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by whatever irritants it may have been called into play. The 
King can never have been radically sane. Unfortunately his 
influence, instead of being diminished, was rather enhanced by 
public sympathy, and not the least of the reasons for persistence 
in withholding citizenship from the whole Catholic population was 
the belief that justice could not be done without bringing on 
another fit of his madness. 

In the struggle about the Regency at the time of the King’s 
illness it incidentally appeared that the constitution was still un- 
settled, and that the Cabinet system, though pretty well installed, 
had yet to wait for full recognition. The conduct of both parties, 
as well that of Pitt and the Tories, who, by a deviation from their 
general principles, sought to impose restrictions on the Regency, 
as that of the Whigs, who, also deviating from their general 
principles, strove to prevent the restrictions from being imposed, 
was determined by the assumption that the Prince of Wales on 
becoming Regent would dismiss the Tory Ministry and bring in 
his own Whig friends. In fact, the Cabinet system could hardly 
have been said to be fully recognised even so late as 1835, 
when William IV. dismissed the Whig Ministers by his personal 
authority without a Parliamentary vote; though it is true that 
on that occasion the incoming Minister formally assumed the 
responsibility for the dismissal. 

On the same occasion the conduct of the Princes showed that 
George III., in spite of his domestic virtues and those of his 
Queen, had not been successful in forming the characters of his 
sons. To form the character of an heir to the throne is an arduous 
undertaking, and one in which few royal fathers have succeeded. 
But George III. had with his own hands destroyed the best 
chance which his sons had of being guided right, when, by exer- 
cise of his personal influence against strong protests, he forced 
the Royal Marriage Act through Parliament. Even George IV. 
might possibly have been redeemed had he been allowed to marry 
the woman of his choice, who seems to have been altogether 
worthy, instead of being compelled to marry a woman the sight of 
whom made him call for brandy. Why do not the Radicals, 
instead of shrieking against dotations, move the repeal of the 
Royal Marriage Act as well as the law forbidding marriage with 
Roman Catholics, and restore to members of the Royal Family 
their natural liberty of marrying whom they please ? There would 
assuredly be no more need of dotations. , 
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Madame d’Arblay is a favourable witness, but she tells us that 
in a conversation with General Grenville about the affairs of 
France in 1790, the King spoke in a manner so unaffected, open, 
and manly, so highly superior to all despotic principles, even 
while most condemning the unlicensed fury of the Parisian mob, 
that she wished all the nations of the world to have heard him, 
that they might have known of the real existence of a patriot 
King. George, as Lord Waldegrave tells us, did not forget. 
His recollection of the French King’s intervention in favour of the 
revolted colonists, and of his own humiliation thereby, might have 
helped him to take a rational view of the French situation. At 
all events, there is nothing, so far as we are aware, to saddle him 
with an early and violent desire of war or of interference of any 
kind. But there can be no doubt that he thoroughly shared the 
ferment created by Burke’s appeal doubled by the crimes of 
the Jacobins, or that his obstinate resolution may be reckoned as 
one of the causes of persistence in the war from which Pitt, having 
embarked in it with reluctance, would probably have been glad to 
withdraw. 

Chatham would not have allowed the King to entrust a British 
army to the young and incapable Duke of York. Chatham’s less 
imperious son did allow this, with disastrous results, though he 


had courage to brave the King’s displeasure by a recall, What 


would Pitt have done if Bonaparte had landed in England and the 
King had insisted upon taking the command? That the King 
would have done this is not unlikely. Like most of his house, he 
was personally brave, and when he told Addington that in case of 
a landing of the French he expected him to join the King with his 
Woodley Yeomanry, the idea of command was evidently present 
to his mind. Had he really commanded, or even seriously inter- 
fered, the result might have been a second battle of Hastings. 
Most fatal of all the acts of George’s personal government, as 
we all know too well, was the veto put by him on Catholic 
emancipation. Waldegrave may have been right in saying that 
George, though sincere in his religion, was uncharitable. Yet 
the King does not seem to have been an intense bigot. He spoke 
kindly of the Methodists; he protested against the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed by refusing to stand up when it 
was recited. He was crusading against revolutionary atheism 
with the Catholic monarchies and the Catholic Church for his 
allies; He appears to have been moved not so much by intoler- 
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ance as by a perverse fancy about the obligation of his coronation 
oath, and by a fear that if he broke it the crown would pass from 
him and his dynasty to the House of Savoy. Under what con- 
struction of the Act of Settlement the crown could, by a conces- 
sion to Roman Catholicism on the part of the Protestant House 
of Brunswick, be transferred to the Roman Catholic House of 
Savoy, it would have been difficult to explain. But the King’s 
mental condition was still probably unsound, and it was easy for 
the three Archbishops and the scoundrel Loughborough to play on 
his morbid fancy for their own ends. So in the agony of the 
nation’s peril three-fourths of the population of Ireland were shut 
out of citizenship and patriotism to satisfy a scruple of which no 
one now speaks without contempt. It was thus that the pupil of 
Bolingbroke, or of Bolingbroke’s disciples, fulfilled the idea of a 
patriot King. No fault can justly be found with Pitt. In the 
present day the sovereign’s hand might be forced. He would be 
left without a Government and would find it necessary to succumb. 
But it was not so in those days. George III. had a real though 
unconstitutional veto; Pitt could not have deposed him, though 
he might perhaps have driven him mad. By resigning, Pitt did 
what honour required. He did right by returning to power when 
the nation in the extremity of peril called for him, though he was 
unable to carry Catholic emancipation. For the suggestion that 
he had foreseen the King’s veto and obtained Roman Catholic 
support for the Union by holding out a promise which he knew 
could not be fulfilled, there is no shadow of foundation. We are 
hardly prepared to immolate to a single reputation the characters 
of all the dead and the political history of the country. It is 
pleasant to know that Loughborough missed his prize. He clung 
to the Cabinet and persisted in attending councils till Addington 
showed him the door. Then he planted himself near Windsor and 
tried to install himself as confidential friend of the King. But 
George, though incapable of understanding greatness, had an 
insight into character in its lower grades. It is due to him to 
say that, happy as he was in the courtly mediocrity of Addington, 
and unwilling as he undoubtedly must have been to exchange it 
for the austere ascendency of Pitt, he took Pitt back with a per- 
fectly good grace and was loyal to him when reinstalled. 

Again, the King exercised his personal power in the proscrip- 
tion of Fox, whom Pitt proposed, by way of uniting the nation in 
the hour of peril, to take into his second Ministry. Fox’s political 
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career may be said to have afforded plausible grounds at least for 
unwillingness to entrust him with power. His chief sin in the 
King’s eyes, no doubt, was leading astray the heir to the crown, 
though in this respect, so far as the moral character of the Prince 
was concerned, Fox had been less guilty than Sheridan. When 
Pitt was gone and had left a surprising dearth of first-rate states- 
manship behind him, the King overcame his prejudice and 
admitted Fox to the Government. It has been hence inferred 
that if Pitt had been resolute the King would have been brought 
to consent to Catholic emancipation. The objection to Fox was 
personal, and the King, driven by necessity, yielded in this case, 
as he had yielded in the case of Chatham, without giving up his 
dislike of the man. The objection to Catholic emancipation was 
conscientious, however perverted the conscience might be. ‘I 
can give up my crown, said the King, ‘and retire from power; I 
ean quit my palace and live in a cottage; I can lay my head on a 
block and lose my life; but I can not break my oath.’ About the 
last exercise of the personal power, in fact, was the ejection of the 
Grenville Ministry, virtually for proposing to allow men who 
believed in transubstantiation to serve the country in its utmost 
peril in military command. We shall never exhaust that well- 
spring of bitter memories, the history of Catholic emancipation. 
To what the world will advance or revert from this system of 
government by party, the caucus, the platform, and those moral 
civil wars which we call general elections, nobody yet foresees ; 
but it may safely be said that personal government—by a sovereign 
without responsibility—has been tried at sufficient cost and haz 
most decisively failed. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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THE BLACK DOGS 
AND THE THUMBLESS HAND. 


[Some years ago I published in a volume of tales called ‘The 
Wrong Paradise,’ a paper styled ‘My Friend the Beach-comber.’ 
This contained genuine adventures of a kinsman, my oldest and 
most intimate friend, who has passed much of his life in the 
Pacific, mainly in a foreign colony, and in the wild New Hebrides. 
My friend is a man of education, an artist, and a student of 
anthropology and ethnology. Engaged on a work of scientific 
research, he has not committed any of his innumerable adventures, 
warlike or wandering, to print. The following ‘ yarn’ he sent to 
me lately, in a letter on some points of native customs. Of course 
the description of the Beach-comber, in the book referred to, is 
purely fictitious. The yarn of ‘The Thumbless Hand’ is here cast 
in a dialogue, as appropriate to Christmas Eve, but the whole of 
the strange experience described is given in the words of the 
narrator. It should be added that, though my friend was 
present at some amateur séances, in a remote isle of the sea, he is 
not a Spiritualist, never was one, and has no theory to account for 
what occurred, and no belief in ‘spooks’ of any description. 
His faith is plighted to the theories of Mr. Darwin, and that is 
his only superstition. The name of the principal character in 
the yarn is, of course, fictitious. The real name is an old but not 
a noble one in England. | 


‘ Have the natives the custom of walking through fire?’ said 
my friend the Beach-comber, in answer to a question of mine. 
‘Not that I know of. In fact the soles of their feet are so thick- 
skinned, that they would think nothing of it.’ 

‘Then have they any spiritualistic games, like the Burmans 
and Maories? I have a lot of yarns about them.’ 

‘They are too jolly well frightened of Bush spirits to invite 
them to tea,’ said the Beach-comber. ‘I knew a fellow who got a 
bit of land merely by whistling up and down in it, at nightfall.' 
They think spirits whistle. No, I don’t fancy they go in for 
séances. But we once had some, we white men, in one of the 
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islands. Not the Oui-owis’ (native name for the French), ‘ real 
white men. And that led to Bolter’s row with me.’ 

‘What about ?’ 

‘Oh, about his young woman. ‘I told her the story; it was 
thoughtless, and yet I don’t know that I was wrong. After all, 
Bolter could not have been a comfortable fellow to marry.’ 

In this opinion readers of the Beach-comber’s narrative will 
probably agree, I fancy. 

‘Bad moral character ?’ 

‘Not that I know of. Queer fish; kept queer company. 
Even if she was ever so fond of dogs, I don’t think a girl 


would have cared for Bolter’s kennel. Not in her bedroom any- 


way. 

‘But she could surely have got him to keep them outside, 
however doggy he was ?’ 

‘He was not doggy a bit. I don’t know that Bolter ever saw 
the black dogs himself. He certainly never told me so. It is 
that beastly Thumbless Hand, but no woman could have stood it, 
not to mention the chance of catching cold when it pulled the 
blankets off.’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about? I can understand a 
man attended by black dogs that nobody sees but himself. The 
Catholics tell it of John Knox, and of another Reformer, a fellow 
called Smeaton. Moreover, it is common in delirium tremens. 
But you say Bolter didn’t see the dogs ?’ 

‘No, not so faras he told me, but J did, and other fellows, when 
with Bolter. Bolter was asleep; he didn’t see anything. Also 
the Hand, which was a good deal worse. I don’t know if he ever 
saw it. But he was jolly nervous, and he had heard of it.’ 

The habits of the Beach-comber are absolutely temperate, 
otherwise my astonishment would have been less, and I should 
have regarded all these phenomena as subjective. 

‘Tell me about it all, old cock,’ I said. 

‘I'm sure I told you last time I was at home.’ 

‘Never; my memory for yarns is only too good. I hate a 
chestnut.’ 

‘ Well, here goes! Mind you, I don’t profess to explain the 
thing; only I don’t think I did wrong in telling the young woman, 
for, however you account for it, it was not nice. 

‘A good many years ago there came to the island, asa cleik, 
un nommeé Bolter, English or Jew,’ 
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‘His name is not Jewish.’ 

‘No, and I really don’t know about his breed. The most 
curious thing about his appearance was his eyes : they were large, 
black, and had a peculiar dull dead lustre.’ 

‘ Did they shine in the dark? I knew a fellow at Oxford whose 
eyes did. Chairs ran after him.’ 

‘T never noticed; I don’t remember. ‘ Psychically,” as you 
superstitious muffs call it, Bolter was still more queer. At that 
time we were all gone on spirit-rapping. Bolter turned out a 
great acquisition, “ medium,” or what not. Mind you, I’m not 
saying Bolter was straight. In the dark he'd tell you what you 
had in your hand, exact time of your watch, and so on. I didn’t 
take stock in this, and one night brought some photographs with 
me, and asked for a description of them. This he gave correctly, 
winding up by saying, “The one nearest your body is that 
of 

Here my friend named a person well known to both of us, 
whose name I prefer not to introduce here. This person, I may 
add, had never been in or near the island, and was totally unknown 
to Bolter. 

‘ Of course,’ my friend went on, ‘the photographs were all the 
time inside my pocket. Now, really, Bolter had some mystic 
power of seeing in the dark.’ 

‘ Hyperesthesia !’ said I. 

‘Hypercriticism !’ said the Beach-comber. 

‘What happened next might be hyperzsthesia—I suppose you 
mean abnormal intensity of the seuses—but how could hyper- 
esthesia see through a tweed coat and lining ?’ 

‘ Well, what happened next ?’ 

‘ Bolter’s firm used to get sheep by every mail from , and 
send them regularly to their station, six miles off. One time 
they landed late in the afternoon, and yet were foolishly sent off, 
Bolter in charge. I said at the time he would lose half the lot, as 
it would be dark long before he could reach the station. He 
didn’t lose them ! 

‘Next day I met one of the niggers who was sent to lend him 
a hand, and asked results. 

‘ “ Master,” said the nigger, “ Bolter is a devil! He sees at 
night. When the sheep ran away to right or left in the dark, he 
told us where to follow.” ’ 

‘He heard them, I suppose,’ said I. 
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‘Maybe, but you must be sharp to have sharper senses than 
these niggers. Anyhow, that was not Bolter’s account of it. When 
I saw him and spoke to him he said simply, ‘“ Yes, that when 
excited or interested to seek or find anything in obscurity, the 
object became covered with a dim glow of light, which rendered 
it visible.” ‘But things in a pocket?” ‘That also,” said he. 
Curious, isn’t it? Probably the Réntgen rays are implicated 
therein, eh ?’ 

‘Did you ever read Dr. Gregory’s “ Letters on Animal Mag- 
netism ” ?’ 

‘The cove that invented Gregory’s Mixture ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Beast he must have been. No, I never read him.’ 

‘ He says that Major Buckley’s hypnotised subjects saw hidden 
objects in a blue light—mottoes inside a nut, for example.’ 

‘Roéntgen rays, for a fiver! But Bolter said nothing about 
seeing blue light. Well, after three or four séances Bolter used to 
be very nervous and unwilling to sleep alone, so I once went 
with him to his one-roomed hut. We turned into the same bed. 
I was awakened later by a noise and movement in the room. 
Found the door open ; the full moon streaming in, making light 
like day and the place full of great big black dogs—well, anyhow 
there were four or five! They were romping about, seemingly 
playing. One jumped on the bed, another rubbed his muzzle on 
mine! (the bed was low and I slept outside). Now I never had 
anything but love for dogs of any kind, and as—wn’est-ce pas ?— 
love casts out fear, I simply got up, turned them all out, shut the 
door, and turned in again myself. Of course my idea was that 
they were flesh and blood, and I allude to physical fear. 

‘I slept, but was anew awakened by a ghastly feeling that the 
blanket was being dragged and creeping off the bed. I pulled it 
up again, but anew began the slow movement of descent. 

‘Rather surprised, I pulled it up afresh and held it, and must 
have dozed off, as I suppose. Awoke, to feelit being pulled again ; 
it was slipping, slipping, and then with a sudden violent jerk 
it was thrown on the floor. Jl faut dire that during all this I 
had glanced several times at Bolter, who seemed profoundly 
asleep. But now, alarmed, I tried to wake him. In vain, he 
slept like the dead ; his face, always a pasty white, now like marble 
in the moonlight. After some hesitation, I put the blanket back 
on the bed and held it fast. The pulling at once began, and in- 
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creased in strength, and I, by this time thoroughly alarmed, put 
all my strength against it and hung on like grim Death. 

‘To get a better hold I had taken a turn over my head (or 
perhaps simply to hide), when suddenly I felt a pressure outside 
on my body, and a movement like fingers—they gradually ap- 
proached my head. Mad with fear, I chucked off the blanket, 
grasped a Hand, gazed on it for one moment in silent horror and 
threw it away! No wonder, it was solus (attached to no arm or 
body), it was hairy and dark coloured, the fingers were short, blunt, 
with long, claw-like nails, and it was minus a thumb! Too 
frightened to get up I had to stop in bed, and, I suppose, fell to 
sleep again, after fresh vain attempts to awaken Bolter. Next 
morning I told him about it. He said several who had thus 
passed the night with him had seen this hand. “ But,” added 
he, “it’s lucky you didn’t have the big black dogs also.” 
Tableau ! 

‘I was to have slept again with him next night to look further 
into the matter, but a friend of his came from that day, so I 
could not renew the experiment, as I had fully determined to. 
By the bye, I was troubled for months after by the same feeling 
that the clothes were being pulled off the bed. 

‘ And that’s the yarn of the Black Dogs and the Thumbless 
Hand.’ 

‘I think,’ said I, ‘that you did no harm in telling Bolter’s 
young woman.’ 

‘I never thought of it when I told her, or of her interest in 
the kennel ; but, by George, she soon broke off her engagement.’ 

‘Did you know Manning, the Pakeha Maori, the fellow who 
wrote “ Old New Zealand” ?’ 

‘No, what about him ?’ 

‘He did not put it in his book, but he told the same yarn, 
without the dogs, as having happened to himself. He saw the 
whole arm, and the Hand was leprous.’ 

‘Ugh!’ said the Beach-comber. 

‘Next morning he was obliged to view the body of an old 
Maori, who had been murdered in his garden the night before. 
That old man’s hand was the hand he saw. I know a room in an 
old house in England where the plucking of the bed-clothes goes 
on, every now and then, and has gone on as long as the present 
occupants -have been there. But I only heard lately, and they 
only heard from me, that the same thing used to occur, in the 
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same room and no other, in the last generation, when another 
family lived there.’ 

‘ Anybody see anything ?’ 

‘No, only footsteps are heard creeping up, before the twitches 
come off.’ 

‘And what do the people do ?’ 

‘Nothing! We set a camera once to photograph the spook. 
He did not sit.’ 

‘It’s ram!’ said the Beach-comber. ‘But mind you, as to 
spooks, I don’t believe a word of it.’ 

‘Do you remember the roadside at Lindean ?’ 

‘You be hanged!’ said the Beach-comber. ‘Do you remem- 
ber the Peel burn ?’! 


ANDREW LANG. 


' The whole narrative of what occtrred in Bolter’s hut and elsewhere is cited 
totdem verbis. The young woman is added merely to give that ‘love-interest’ 
without which no story is complete, 
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LorD Byron said there were three really great men living in his 
time. They were the Emperor Napoleon, Beau Brummell, and 
his Lordship, for he modestly ranked Brummell before himself. 
Indeed, the illustrious Corsican and the renowned Beau had much 
in common. Both had risen to power from small beginnings: 
both asserted for a time an unrivalled dictatorship, turning an 
epoch of revolution to their own advantage ; and as Napoleon was 
sent to pine in exile at St. Helena, so Brummell found his St. 
Helena at Calais and Caen. One died of a painful and lingering 
disease, and the other ended his days, even more miserably, in a 
madhouse. The Corsican adventurer had the advantage in birth, 
for he came of an ancient family. Moreover, the subaltern of 
artillery made his way when aristocratic connections were more 
likely to wreck a career than to assist it. Brummell’s rise to 
social autocracy is the more astounding that he had no sort of 
family to boast of, and that in his day the fashionable drawing- 
rooms and clubs were jealously closed to upstarts and parvenus. 
Making every allowance for matchless assurance and extraordinary 
opportunities turned to excellent account, there must have been 
much in a man who not only became the ami intime of the 
Prince of Wales, but secured the attachment of a host of friends 
who stood by him staunchly when in extremity of adversity. 
Thackeray knew the world well, and he was right when he said 
that the world is really very good-natured. For whatever the 
qualities of Brummell, he had no heart to recommend him; he 
had nothing of that genuine touch of nature which wins affection 
irresistibly, and makes all mankind akin. He was frivolous, self- 
indulgent, and ostentatiously selfish. He could attach himself to 
the dogs who were helplessly dependent ; he could pet a mouse 
and make friends with a cockatoo; but he was cursed with the 
superficial wit which loved to wound, and he seldom missed an 
opportunity of saying some bitter thing. If the smart rankled, 
so much the better. He swaggered cruelly on the strength of his 
social ascendency, though, to do him simple justice, he spared the 
strong as little as the weak. Perhaps there never was a less 
lovable character than that of the dandy who luxuriated for years on 
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disinterested charity and never altogether exhausted it, although 
he offered his benefactors the most irritating provocation. 

This very remarkable man may be said to have had no grand- 
father. Sydney Smith declared that his grandfather disappeared 
about the time of the assizes, and the family thought it well to 
ask no questions. Had Brummell cared to trace his genealogy, it 
is understood that it would have gone back to a tradesman in St. 
James’s, who had saved money in service. The well-to-do shop- 
keeper had a clever son, who had the good fortune, through his 
father’s lodger, Lord Liverpool, to gain the favour of Lord North. 
Those were the happy days of sinecures—of Clerks of the Pells 
and Stewards of the Powder Closets, who did duty and signed 
documents by deputy, but drew handsome salaries for themselves, 
Brummell pére was free in his expenditure, and kept an hospit- 
able table, but, nevertheless, he left personalty to the amount of 
60,000/., of which the Beau inherited a third. One of the most 
mysterious of the many mysteries of a mysterious career is how 
he made that money suffice him through years of careless extra- 
vagance before he had betaken himself to the gaming table. No 
doubt, like the Rawdon Crawleys, he was an adept in the art of 
living on nothing a year, but even his credit as an habitué of 
Carlton House fails to suggest satisfactory explanations, We can 
only suppose that even then the Beau begged rather than bor- 
rowed, and that through fear or favour he levied blackmail on the 
wealthy aristocrats who were proud of his patronage. 

His figure was his fortune and misfortune. The marvel is 
that he never succeeded in turning it to account by making a 
rich and aristocratic marriage. Had he done so he would have 
been the very man for a husband @ la mode—to sue for a separa- 
tion on incompatibility of temper, and live en gargon on the 
lady’s money. As things were, his figure only served him for an 
introduction to the Prince, which certainly opened the most 
dazzling prospects. Brummell had the shapes and graces of an 
Antinous; and the Prince is said to have been greatly struck by 
them when the one George, as an Eton boy, was presented to the 
other on Windsor slopes. ‘Their next meeting was at a dinner at 
Carlton House, and it was an almost unprecedented event, for the 
dinner was actually given that Brummell, who had just come 
from Oxford to town, might be introduced to the notice of his 
Royal Highness. The young Oxonian proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and passed ihe preliminary examination with such credit 
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that he was forthwith admitted to the Prince’s inner circle. He 
soon became one of his most favoured intimates, for Brummell, 
on his promotion, practised all the arts of the ingratiating courtier. 
And these arts seem to have been instinctive. When it pleased 
him to fascinate, like the leader of the House of Commons, he 
could exercise ‘a magnetic attraction.’ Moreover, there was no 
disputing his exquisite taste, and that person of his was a model 
block on which sartorial masters might risk reputation. The 
Regent, who prided himself on being the best dressed gentleman 
in Europe, had at last found a man after his own heart, and as he 
always generously indulged his caprices, he liked the cool assur- 
ance of his young companion. Brummell, as the vulgar saying 
goes, had taken the measure of his patron’s foot, and knew pre- 
cisely how far he might presume. The clever young courtier had 
his immediate reward. The plebeian, with a very moderate inde- 
pendence, received a cornetcy in the Prince’s own regiment. The 
10th Hussars were the crack light cavalry corps, and notoriously 
the most extravagant in the service. Though the quarters were 
either in London or Brighton, Brummell was permitted habitually 
to shirk his duties, so that he did not even know his own troop on 
parade. Yet he is said to have been the best possible company at 
the mess on the rare occasions when he honoured it with his 
presence. Within three years he was gazetted to a troop, and the 
path of advancement lay fair before him. The Regent was likely 
to refuse him nothing—if he hit on happy after-dinner moments 
for asking—and as Lord Dalgarno said of his old father in ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ he might have made each successive boon he 
craved the stepping-stone to another. Then we have the first 
signal example of the follies perpetrated by a shrewd but reckless 
man, and of the tact and unblushing impudence in which Brum- 
mell excelled. The 10th, to the intense regimental disgust, was 
ordered from Brighton to Cottonopolis. The very next morning 
Brummell presented himself to the Prince at an hour which shows 
the progress of their intimacy. He briefly explained the reason 
of the call. The regiment was ordered to Manchester. ‘ Man- 
chester, your Royal Highness! You must be aware how disagree- 
able that must be to me. I really could not go. Moreover,’ he 
added by way of rider, ‘you would not be there.’ The Prince, 
who was at least as selfish as the feather-brained captain, told 
him lightly to do as he pleased. So Brummell straightway sent 
in his papers, 
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Within a year he attained his majority and came into the 
patrimony, which was already dilapidated. The sum-total of his 
property can have barely been equal to a quarter of the income of 
the familiars with whom he was racing neck and neck. Racing at 
least with the ruck in a rivalry of recklessness, for he had already 
asserted a social supremacy which none seem to have cared or 
dared to resent. He had no pretensions to the brilliant humour 
of a Horace Walpole or a Selwyn, but he sparkled in conversation 
—he had cool readiness of repartee, and with an excellent memory 
for good stories, he could tell them almost with the spirit of 
Walter Scott. His winning ways with the fair sex when he laid 
himself out to please, made him devoted friends among the 
queens of fashion. Till his dying day the Duchess of York gave 
him graceful and substantial proofs of her regard; and not even 
Charles Fox stood higher in the good graces of the bewitching 
Duchess of Devonshire. In fact, he was nearly as autocratic at 
Almack’s as at Watier’s, and ladies of the most exalted rank would 
almost grovel before him. We are told that once when a duchess 
had taken a beautiful daughter to her first ball, she whispered in 
the débutante’s ear, ‘You see that gentleman talking to So-and- 
so; he will presently come and accost us. Do your best to please 
him, for he has everything in his power.’ 

Brummell attached transcendent importance to dress, but he 
was literally a beau rather than a fop. He never imitated the 
fantastic extravagances of the Nashes or the Fieldings ; indeed, 
the times had changed, and comparative sobriety of costume had 
been coming in, for that was the revolution which was to give him 
his opportunities. The eccentric cuts and voyant colours in 
which the French Count D’Orsay indulged in the next generation 
would have shocked the austerity of his taste. The perfection of 
his dressing was in its inconspicuous simplicity, but the fit was 
unimpeachable, and he was a connoisseur in the refinements of 
material. The story must be familiar of the rich baronet from the 
country who went to a famous artist in Bond Street to be fittingly 
attired. He had appealed to the master on the choice of a cloth. 
‘ Well, sir, the Prince patronises superfine, and Mr. Brummell the 
Bath coating. We had better say the Bath coating, for perhaps 
Mr. Brummell has a trifle the advantage.’ Mais il faut souffrir 
pour étre beau, and the Beau par excellence must have been 
exceptionally a martyr to his reputation. The coat sat like a 
glove, without the elasticity of kid, and the stately bow with 
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which he saluted must have been matter of anxious deliberation. 
As for the buckskins, they clung close as the skin, and nothing 
was more difficult than getting into them except getting out again. 
The caprices of fashion were shown in the shape of the beaver ; as 
hideous architecturally as a straight up-and-down smoke cowl, and 
pressed backwards on the high coat collar which covered the nape 
of the neck. That hat, if we may judge by contemporary 
portraits, gave the most brilliant man of fashion the look of an 
idiot. But the crue of a triumphant toilette was the arrangement 
of the cravat. It was almost as uncomfortable as the soldier’s 
stock of the period, and infinitely more troublesome of adjustment. 
Before Brummell had begun to reign it seems to have been wound 
round the neck in cumbrous folds, bagging out awkwardly over the 
buff waistcoat. One of the Beau’s chief titles to fame is that he 
suppressed the bagging and made the fall of the folds a thing of 
beauty. His genius conceived the idea of slightly starching, and 
history says that this was his manner of procedure. The shirt 
collar, of more portentous dimensions than Captain Cuttle’s square 
sheet of canvas, when standing erect concealed the head and hair. 
The cloth of a foot in width was passed round the neck and the 
collar turned down. Brummell, standing before a cheval glass 
with eyes raised to the ceiling, slowly and thoughtfully depressed 
the chin, folding the fine linen crease over crease. If the result 
was not a triumph of inspiration, the cravat was thrown aside. 
Hence the well-known story of his valet being questioned one day, 
when met upon the stairs with an armful of crumpled neckties : 
‘These are our failures,’ was the grave reply. Independently of 
his profusion in ties, which was a matter of conscience, unlike 
Dr. Johnson he had a passion for clean linen, and few people had a 
deeper interest in his falling fortunes than his washerwomen. At 
Calais and Caen the long bills of these confiding ladies figured 
portentously in his schedules of debt. 

The man who dictated fashions, and was personally superior to 
criticism, never hesitated to speak his mind when consulted, and 
often volunteered candid remarks, The Duke of Bedford, one of 
the grandest of grand seigneurs, asked his opinion of a new coat. 
Brummell scanned his grace from head to hip, told him solemnly 
to turn round, and completed the inspection. Then, taking the 
lappel between finger and thumb, he bent forward and said in 
pathetic expostulation, ‘My dear Bedford, do you call this thing a 
coat?’ On another occasion he was walking up St. James’s 
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Street, arm in arm with a gay young earl. Suddenly he stopped 
short and asked his companion what he called those things on his 
feet. ‘Why, shoes.’ ‘Shoes are they?’ rejoined Brummell, looking 
at them doubtfully. ‘My dear fellow, I fancied they were slippers.’ 
The best apology for his aggressive petulance and atrocious 
impertinence is that they were tolerated or tacitly encouraged 
Raikes, who knew him intimately, tells us in his Journals that at 
that time ‘the highest to the lowest conspired to spoil him.’ 
‘Never was there a man who had such unbounded influence and 
such general popularity in society.’ ‘He was the idol of the 
women.’ He had a house in Mayfair where he gave exquisite 
little dinners at which the Prince was a frequent guest, for he had 
engaged a famous chef, and his cellar was undeniable. As he told 
Raikes, the Prince would often come of a morning to see him 
make his toilette, and lay the lessons to heart. 

By this time he had run through his modest means and was 
industriously accumulating debts. The great patron of tailors and 
jewellers—for he had always a mania for gold snuff-boxes and 
clouded canes—became a regular client of the usurers Howard and 
Gibbs, who were then at the head of the money-lending fraternity. 
He had neither lands nor expectations to pledge, and he must have 
been trading on the names of liberal friends who knew that there 
was small hope of repayment. The crash and the flight must 
have come sooner than they did, had he not at last had recourse to 
the gaming table. At first he was unfortunate, and in his disgust 
was inclined to leave off, when an unlucky incident encouraged him 
to persevere. He was walking in Berkeley Street with Raikes, at 
five o’clock one fine summer morning. He had left the club with 
empty pockets, and was bewailing his fate, when he saw a some- 
thing glittering on the pavement. He stooped and picked up a 
crooked sixpence. Though never religious, he was superstitious. 
He swore that that treasure-trove would change his luek—he had 
the sixpence bored and hung to his watch-chain, and thenceforth, 
whether by a coincidence or in virtue of the talisman, for long he 
had a marvellous run of good luck. 

As a gambler he was the presiding genius of Watier’s, which 
had a brief, eventful, and disreputable history. Situated at the 
corner of Bolton Street, it was started as a ‘ court of harmony’ by 
Maddocks, Lord Headfort, and other musical enthusiasts. But 
Watier was a superlative cook, and the fame of the cookery 
attracted troops of young roués. They took to late suppers and 
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heavy play, and the play soon became ruinous. The host reaped 
a rich harvest, for, unlike Crockford, of fishmongering celebrity, he 
charged for the feasts, and men who were risking fortunes scarcely 
glanced at the bills they paid. But the pace was far too severe 
to last, and the society dissolved in general ruin. No set of men 
went headlong to the devil more gracefully, for it is said they 
were never tempted by stress of circumstances to take unfair 
advantages, and took the plunge one after another with serene 
imperturbability. Had Brummell been given to reflect, when his 
follies left him ample leisure, recollections of Watier’s should 
have weighed heavily on him. Raikes, who is far from judging 
him severely, says, in fact, that it was his business and his pleasure 
to play the tempter. He invented excuses for the dissipated, 
ridiculed the scrupulous, and abused his power to terrorise the 
timid, for the novice he cut or cold-shouldered was scratched out 
of the running. 

Nemesis overtook him for his owlrecuidance when he quar- 
relled with the Prince, though with characteristic audacity he 
held his own for a time as the Regent’s formidable and fashion- 
able rival. Tom Moore, as was his wont, put it neatly in ‘the 
Twopenny Postbag,’ where he made Brummell threaten to cut 
the Prince and bring the old King into fashion. Nevertheless he 
lost credit with usurers and tradespeople and with not a few fair- 
weather friends who preferred the smiles of Royalty. But when 
we hear unpleasant anecdotes—and there are only too many—of 
Brummell’s unprovoked rudeness to the feeble and inoffensive 
we may remember that he did not spare the Regent. ‘True, it 
was but a part of his constitutional improvidence that he never 
took serious thought for the future. Had he been more regardful 
of his prospects, the quarrel need never have occurred. He 
always protested that there was no foundation for the fable which 
gave him the sobriquet of ‘George, ring the bell.’ He said that 
had they been téte-d-téte he was on so familiar a footing that he 
would not have scrupled to ask his Highness to ring had he 
happened to have the bell within reach, but in the presence of 
others he would never have been guilty of such a solecism. The 
truth seems to have been that having taken offence at Mrs. 
FitzHerbert, he had been in the habit of sneering at the Regent’s 
person and indulging his sarcastic vein at the cost of the lady. 
There was nothing as to which the Regent was more sensitive than 
his growing obesity, and Brummell could not have stung him 
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more deeply than in the memorable taunt which is matter of 
history, though there are various versions as to the circumstances. 
And there was as much humour as nerve in his way of giving the 
Prince the cut direct. One story may serve as well as another. 
The Prince, leaning on Lord Moira’s arm, met Brummell with Lord 
Alvanley. His Royal Highness cordially accosted his Lordship, 
but ignored the Beau. As the parties moved on, Brummell asked 
very audibly, ‘ Alvanley, who is your fat friend?’ He had ample 
opportunity afterwards for repentance, and the satisfied chuckle 
of the moment can scarcely have consoled him for closing the 
doors of hope and of Carlton House. 

The long-deferred crash came as it was bound to do, and 
Brummell always attributed it to the loss of his fortunate six- 
pence. He had taken it off his watch-chain and given it away by 
mistake. In vain he advertised, and he was wont to say that 
that lucky rascal Rothschild had got hold of it. He determined 
on flight, but he had to take his measures secretly, for angry 
creditors were everywhere on the alert. His strategy of bluff was 
coolly conceived and completely successful. On a Thursday in 
May, 1816, he dined quietly at home, showed himself subse- 
quently at the opera, stepped into a friend’s carriage, met his own 
at the first stage out of town, hurried to Dover with four horses, 
hired a vessel, embarked his carriage, and with a favouring breeze 
was landed in a few hours in Calais. Really nothing in his 
career was more disgraceful than that deliberately arranged 
flight. It was matter of course, and perfectly honourable, that 
a man of fashion should victimise his tradesmen, but Brummell 
left in the lurch all the confiding friends who had generously, 
though foolishly, gone security for him. To the last he did his 
best to borrow, and his last effort in that line was an amusing 
failure. On the very eve of the exodus he wrote Scrope Davies, 
begging the accommodation of a couple of hundreds for the night. 
‘ The banks are shut and all my money is in the three per cents.’ 
Scrope knew him well, and his answer was laconic: ‘My dear 
George,—It is very unfortunate, but all my money is in the 
three per cents.’ 

Had he only profited by the lessons of adversity, he might 
even then have retrieved his affairs and come to a composition 
with his helpless creditors. There can be no greater tribute to 
his extraordinary personal fascination than the fact that he lived 
for years in Calais in luxury, and squandered money freely as 
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before. He left London under a heavy cloud. His dishonourable 
behaviour to the friends who had backed his bills would have 
condemned any one else to hopeless ostracism. But Brummell 
was an exception to every rule. In Calais he may be said to have 
betaken himself to the road; he waylaid the wealthy travellers of 
his acquaintance and compelled them to stand and deliver. These 
charitable contributions on a munificent scale could have been 
the only source of his profuse expenditure. His prodigality 
expended itself on the most useless objects. His small apartment 
was ostentatiously furnished with buh] and ormolu; on his table 
was a curious show of snuff-boxes—a dinner set of the rarest Sévres 
was locked away in a bureau. Monte Cristo-like he employed a 
special courier to make purchases of porcelain and bijouterie in 
Paris, fastidiously rejecting what did not satisfy him. We can 
hardly help admiring the unblushing audacity of the man who 
received old acquaintances among such evidences of extravagance 
and calmly pocketed their cheques and bank notes. When his 
collection of china was subsequently sold under pressure, one pair 
of vases fetched 300/., and the King gave 200 guineas for a tea 
service. Again he made the fortune of a gifted tailor, who had 
been a prisoner on the English pontoons and returned to Calais a 
pauper. He still gave himself as impertinent airs as ever, even at 
the risk of offending patrons or benefactors. Dining with the 
Consul at a formal party, he took one of his dogs with him, who 
lay at his feet. Brummell helped himself to the wing of a truffled 
capon, tasted it, and handed it to the poodle. ‘ Here, Atous, try 
to get your teeth through this, I’ll be d——d if I can.’ That was 
of a piece with a reminiscence of his palmy days, when he disap- 
proved of the champagne at a friend’stable. Waiting for a pause 
in the conversation, he held up his glass and loudly asked the 
butler to give him some more of the cider. Lord Westmoreland, 
passing through Calais, asked him to dine at Dessein’s at three. 
The exquisite thanked his noble friend, but declined, as it was 
simply impossible to feed at such an hour. We may suspect 
that any designs on his Lordship’s purse had already been carried 
into execution. He always cherished the hope that the Regent 
might relent. He wrote to Raikes on the accession to the throne. 
‘He is at last King; will his past resentments still attach them- 
selves tothe Crown?’ The question was answered when the King 
passed through Calais. With all his careless good-nature, he is 
said never to have forgotten an injury, and he revenged the oid 
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cut with another. All he did was to return a snuff-box which 
the Beau stooped to offer him, and it is believed that within was 
a bank-note which was not returned. © 

So that hope was gone, but the distressed exile had reason to 
expect that his former political connections would help him to a 
sinecure. He could look for nothing so good as those which had 
enriched his father, but he would have been content with the 
Calais Consulate. Indeed, he had a half-promise of the reversion, 
but his venerable friend—the host of the capon episode—would 
not die, and it is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes. Inan evil hour 
he accepted the Consulate at Caen, with a salary of 400/. But 
his Calais creditors were loth to let him go, and the only terms 
on which they would part with him were an assignment of 3401. of 
the income. So he gained an annuity of 60l., but with the 
sacrifice of the opportunities of levying contributions on all and 
sundry. No Englishman of fashion ever visited the Norman city. 
From the public point of view, no appointment could have been 
more absurd ; and the old habitué of Carlton House must have felt 
it a sad descent, to be supposed to viser the passports of vulgarians 
and look into bills of lading. He did his best to save his self- 
respect and so far succeeded. He fulfilled his part of the contract 
by showing the English colours over his door, leaving details of 
duty to a deputy. At Caen, the absolute stoppage of supplies 
put a check on his esthetic indiscretions, but although even com- 
pelled to economise on his clothes, he would still make any sacrifice 
for the indispensables of the toilette. As at Calais, he spent a 
small fortune in oils, pomades, and perfumes ; he devoted many 
hours daily to dressing; and like Mr. Crummles’s conscientious 
artist who blacked himself all over to play Othello, even the soles 
of Brummell’s boots were polished with patent blacking. It is 
said to have been a sight worth the crossing of the Channel to see 
him picking a way through the ill-paved streets, for there were no 
trottoirs, emerging speckless and scathless out of the muddy 
ordeal. 

Things were bad enough with him, but still the Consul had a 
certain credit ; it would have been a strong measure to put our 
representative under arrest. Moreover, more than once the Consul 
had despatched an emissary to friends at home, and the missions 
had helped to keep his head above water. Now he was guilty of 
another of his acts of idiocy, though possibly he may have meant 
it for a far-sighted coup. He wrote to Lord Palmerston, declaring 
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that his consulship was useless and ought to be abolished. Lord 
Palmerston may have had no option but to act on the official 
recommendation of the official who surely ought to know best— 
but he gave Brummell nothing better. The Consulate was sup- 
pressed, the colours were pulled down, and the alarmed and 
indignant creditors made a rush at the ex-Consul. His income 
being gone, they were robbed of their security. The immediate 
cause of the arrest was the claim of a Calais banker who had made 
considerable advances. Brummell abused him bitterly and with no 
sort of reason, for it was himself and not the banker who was in 
fault, He could never have come to Caen had he not compounded 
for a lien on his income, and the salary with which he imprudently 
parted had really been assigned to M. Leleux. 

No doubt he had done infinite mischief in his time by example, 
precept, and ridicule; he had led many a man along the road to 
ruin, and been as careless of the misfortunes of others as he was 
cynically indifferent to their feelings. But with the retribution 
that had overtaken him now, his worst enemies might have pitied 
him. We may touch but lightly on the closing scenes, when he 
drained the cup of misery and humiliation to the dregs. From 
the prison where he herded at first with the lowest debtors and 
the vilest malefactors, he passed to the madhouse and the hospital 
for the insane, where he ended his days. Prematurely broken and 
worn out, he was attacked by paralysis, and his brain gave way. 
We drop a veil over the loathsome diseases which degraded the once 
super-refined dandy to the level of superannuated brutes. But at 
least the pillow of the dying man was smoothed by the hands of 
the Sisters of Charity, who made it a labour of love to succour the 
miserable. 

A. I. Sganp, 
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DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. 


I. THE DUEL OF THE PERIOD IN FRANCE. 


To fight a great many duels is, in France, the shortest road to 
the favour of the fair sex or the admiration of the mob. The 
glamour of romance about a duel and its scenic effects appeal 
strongly to a people brave, sensitive, and imaginative, but vain and 
somewhat theatrical. There is nothing ridiculous to a Frenchman 
in Thackeray’s French chef, who invites his master’s daughter to 
dance and asks Pendennis for his card when the latter interferes. 
In France the chef and the commis-voyageur have their affairs of 
honour. If ‘Tommy Atkins’ gets a rap from a comrade, a few 
rounds with ‘ the raws’ settle it. But if one piou-piou’s cheek 
be grazed by the angry hand of another, he must ‘ square’ the 
account sword in hand, like a colonel ora duke. If an accident 
happens, tant pis, the survivor knows that he will not be punished. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, English ambassador to France in the 
seventeenth century, records the fact that in his time every 
Frenchman worth looking at had killed hisman. Captain Gronow 
of the Grenadier Guards, speaking of Paris under the Restoration, 
says, ‘If you looked at a man it was enough, for without having 
given the slightest offence cards were exchanged and you stood a 
good chance of being shot or run through the body.’ The testi- 
mony of two such witnesses at an interval of two hundred years 
shows the kind of hold duelling has upon the French. _ 

From time to time the government has tried to check the 
practice. Saint Louis issued the first edict against it. Philip the 
Fair, his grandson, another. From the accession of Henry of 
Navarre, in 1589, until 1607, six thousand French gentlemen were 
killed in duels, and in each case the king granted a free pardon. 
Louis XIII. issued a fresh edict by the advice of his minister, 
Cardinal Richelieu, whose favourite brother had been killed in a 
duel with the Marquis de Méthines, and Louis XIV. the severest . 
of all. The first, issued in 1626, punished duellists with loss of 
honours and confiscation of their estates. The survivor of a fatal 
duel was sent to the scaffold, as were Boutteville de Montmorency 
and his cousin Count des Chapelles in 1627. The edict of 1679 
sentenced principals and seconds to death, Servants who assisted 
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their masters in an affair of honour were scourged and branded. 
The Regent loved duelling, and during the regency duels took 
place almost daily, as was also the case under Louis XV., but in 
his reign the duel aw premier sang was invented, by which honour 
was satisfied as soon as blood had been drawn. One of the first 
Acts of the Constituent Assembly was to suspend judgments hang- 
ing over those who had taken part in duels; the reason alleged 
being that in the disturbed state of society men were more prone 
than usual to provoke one another. The roturiers appeared to 
envy what had been up to that time an exclusive privilege of the 
aristocracy. When juries dealt with duelling it was found that 
while there were eighteen fatal duels between the years 1837 and 
1841, in every case the homicide was acquitted. Bills to fix a 
penalty for duellists introduced into the French parliament in 
1833 and 1845 were voted down. There is no reference to duels 
or duellists in the French Penal Code. When duellists are 
punished, it is not for duelling but for a breach of the peace. 

The duel in France grew out of the old feudal method of 
deciding suits at law known as ‘ wager of battle,’ when the stronger 
sword was the better plea. The last of these contests took place 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, in presence of Henri II. and his court, 
on July 13, 1547, between two French lords, Jarnac and La 
Chateigneraie. The former disabled his adversary with a secret 
coup known to this day in France as ‘le cowp de Jarnac.’ Under 
the Valois kings duels were simply murders. In an encounter 
between three favourites of Henri III. and three of the Guise 
faction, the point of the sword of Caylus, one of the favourites, 
caught in the hilt of his adversary, d’Entragues. As Caylus had 
neglected to bring a dagger, this left him at the other’s mercy, 
and he pleaded the inequality. ‘We are here to fight—not to 
split straws,’ said d’Entragues, and stabbed him to death. 

Under Henri IV. it was no better. One dark night, in 1613, 
the Duke of Guise met in the Rue Saint Honoré the coach of the 
aged Baron de Luz, who was in possession of a secret that com- 
promised the Duke, who forced him to alight and accompany him 
to where a swinging lantern afforded sufficient light for his pur- 
pose. Called upon to draw, the old man, hardly believing the 
Duke to be in earnest, stood feebly on his defence. In an instant 
the Guise had passed his sword through his body. On the follow- 
ing day the old man’s son, a mere boy, wrote to the Duke a 
touching letter entreating the grand sergneur to honour by crossin g 
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swords with him a son whom he had robbed of a father. The 
Duke accepted—and killed him. 

In marked contrast to these brutal butcheries are the French 
eighteenth-century duels, not unaccompanied by a certain subtle 
refinement, easy grace, and gentle humour. When d’Albret, by a 
clever thrust, happily despatches the wretched husband of poor 
Madame de Sévigné, mocking Saint Mégrin says, ‘A bright amus- 
ing fellow this d’Albret who kills to perfection.’ The archetype of 
the d’Albret duellist is the Marshal Duke of Richelieu, a bad 
man, utterly unscrupulous with women (who adored him), but 
always ready, sword in hand, to avenge the most trifling slight to 
them as to himself. Before Philipsburg with the Duke of Berwick 
he was returning splashed with mud to his quarters from the 
trenches one night when the Prince of Lixen, a cousin of the 
Mademoiselle de Guise whom Richelieu had recently married 
against the wishes of her family, made an impertinent remark about 
his muddy coat. The Duke at once compelled him to dismount and 
draw, and in a few moments had passed his sword through his 
body. Not only did the Duke often fight for the beaux yeuw of 
the fair, but the latter sometimes fought for the beaua yeux of the 
Duke; as Madame de Polignac and Madame de Neste, when a 
pistol bullet clipped the tip of the latter’s ear. Many French 
ladies indulged in such follies. Madame de Saint-Belmont was 
‘out’ scores of times both with women and with men. Pretty 
actresses, like La Beaupré and des Urlis, rivals for the heart of a 
young gentleman of the court, fought on the stage with swords, 
Des Urlis received a dangerous wound in the neck. Madame Chateau 
Gay de Murat fought a duel with her faithless lover, M. de 
Cadiéres. She attacked him like a fury, but, a clever swordsman, 
he kept her at bay until she fell exhausted at his feet, when lifting 
her tenderly she fell sobbing on his breast and forgave him. 

Few duels were fought during the First Republic and the 
Empire. Republicans and Bonapartists, actively engaged in defend- 


ing their country against invasion, had no time for them; the 


émigrés, united by the bond of a common misfortune, no inclina- 
tion. But the royalists returned with their king to find Paris 
swarming with Bonapartist officers, driven from the army, and 
burning to vent their despair in duels with officers of the king or 
of the allied armies. Paris was divided into two great camps. 
Duels were an everyday occurrence, Chief of the Bonapartists was 
General Fournier, who had slain a number of promising young 
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royalist officers. Hemet his match in Fayot, an eccentric royalist, 
who wounded him severely in a sword duel, and so terrified him 
that he fled before him from one French city to another, while 
the avenger on his track swore to have the blood of one he always 
called ‘the assassin.’ That the hero of somany duels should show 
the white feather is not so strange. It takes but little courage 
to fight a duel, and that courage vanity supplies. Face to face 
with certain death this artificial valour fails. Captain Stewart, a 
Scottish officer quartered in Jamaica, having had the misfortune 
to kill a brother officer in a duel, had resolved never to fight 
another and refused the cartel of a noted Creole duellist. The 
latter, however, so insulted Stewart that a meeting could no 
longer be avoided. Stewart stipulated that they should stand in 
an open grave deep enough to hold them both, and then, taking 
the ends of a handkerchief, fire across it. When the Creole saw 
these dreadful preparations, his heart gave way and he fell in a 
swoon at the feet of his adversary. 

The most terrible duel fought at that time in Paris was the 
one between Colonel D——, an old Bonapartist officer, and M. 
de G , of the Gardes du Corps, a mere youth but of herculean 
strength. The two men, lashed together so as to leave their right 
arms free, were armed with short knives, placed in a hackney 
coach, and driven at a tearing gallop around the Place de la Con- 
corde. They were taken out of the coach dead. The colonel had 
eighteen stabs ; the youth only four, but one of these had pierced 
his heart. 

The famous ‘ generation of 1830’ was a fighting one. Old 
General (afterwards Marshal) Bugeaud, the soldier’s idol, ‘le pére 
Bugeaud,’ fought a duel with a brother deputy, M. Dulong, with 
regard to words spoken in debate, and shot him through the head. 
The most prosaic, the most bourgeois of all eminent French states- 
men and historians, the late M. Adolphe Thiers, fought a duel 
when a young man with the irate father of a pretty girl whom 
Thiers, while anxious to marry, did not wed, because he was too 
poor to support her. Shots were exchanged without result, and the 
combatants embraced. The famous journalist and /ittérateur, M. 
Emile de Girardin, editor of La Presse, fought four duels in 1834 
with the editors of other Parisian journals because, the annual 
subscription to French daily newspapers being at that time 80 
francs, he had reduced the price of La Presse by one-half, with 
the result that the circulation of his paper was enormously 
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increased. In the last of these duels he had the misfortune to kill 
Armand Carrel, a man of talent and a popular idol. Girardin, 
who was shot in the hip, had lingered between life and death for 
weeks before he recovered from his wound, and never, in spite of 
repeated provocations, could be induced to fight another duel. 
‘Duelling,’ he said, ‘is a fault of our education against which our 
intelligence protests.’ But in France you must have killed your 
man to be able to say that. 

The Beauvallon duel, in 1845, was a most disgraceful affair. 
Beauvallon, a young Creole, a brother-in-law of M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, wrote the chronique for the Globe. Dujarier, his 
antagonist, a wild, reckless fellow, was an editor of La Presse. A 
supper party at the Trois Fréres Provengaux, at which that prince 
of ‘shady’ Bohemians, Roger de Beauvoir, was also present, 
ended with a game of lansquenet, and Dujarier quarrelled with 
de Beauvoir and with Beauvallon over the stakes. The latter 
sent his seconds to Dujarier the next day. The duel was fought 
with pistols near Madrid, the café in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning. Dujarier was shot through the 
head. One of his seconds asserted that on the ground, before the 
duel, he had introduced his little finger into the barrel of one of 
the pistols and had withdrawn it black with powder. As it was 
understood that the pistols used were to be strange to both 
parties, this looked like foul play. Beauvallon had supplied the 
pistols, and he and his second, d’Ecquevillez, were placed upon 
their trial for murder. 

Thanks to the eloquence of their advocate, the famous Berryer, 
they were acquitted. But through the indiscretion of a young 
Parisian viveur, a M. Meynard, a friend of Beauvallon’s, it leaked 
out that the latter had come to his house early on the morning of 
the duel, that they had gone to the villa in Chaillot of d’Ecquevillez, 
and that behind the house, in the garden, Beauvallon had practised 
at a mark with the pistols afterwards used in the duel, sending 
bullet after bullet into the centre of the target. He and his 
second were rearrested and tried, this time for perjury. Found 
guilty, they were sentenced, the second to eight years’ and Beau- 
vallon to seven years’ imprisonment. Among the witnesses at 
this famous trial were Alexander Dumas the elder, Roger de 
Beauvoir, and the afterwards notorious Lola Montez, the mistress 
of Dujarier, at that time a girl of twenty and an obscure Spanish 
dancer at the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, 
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Many duels were fought in France during the Second Empire, 
especially in the years preceding its fall, which I passed in Paris. 
The most famous duellists of the day were the Duke of Gramont- 
Caderousse, the Marquis de Gallifet, Prince Achille Murat, M. 
Henri Rochefort, M. Alfonso, Count Maurice d’Irison d’Hérissem 
and his brother Georges, the fiery Hanoverian Baron de Malorti, 
and M. Gaston Jolivet. In 1862 a duel took place at Saint 
Germain between the Duke and a young Irishman, a Mr. Dillon, 
who wrote the racing articles for Le Sport. The Duke took 
offence at a paragraph in one of them, and commented so severely 
on it that Dillon called him out. The result of the duel showed 
the folly of a novice measuring his strength with an accomplished 
fencer. Dillon, at a word, rushed madly upon the Duke, who 
withdrew a step and presented the point of his sword, upon which 
poor Dillon impaled himself, and was killed on the spot. It was 
all over in a few seconds. 

A year or two afterwards the Duke and Count Georges d’Irison 
d’Hérissem, of the French Foreign Office, were engaged one after- 
noon in playing for high stakes with some friends at the Jockey 
Club. When the clock struck eight, the Count, who was a large 
winner, remarked that he had promised to take two ladies to the 
opera, and would have to take his leave, although he preferred 
to remain. The Duke was the principal loser, and to the Count’s 
explanation simply replied, ‘Of course—bosh!’ D'Irison again 
expressed his regret at having to leave, and again the Duke’s only 
comment was, ‘Of course—bosh!’ D’Irison, very angry, de- 
liberately tore the numerous I.0.U.’s of the Duke’s the hazard of 
the game had placed in his possession into small pieces, and 
strewed them under the table. As the last piece fluttered to the 
floor, the Duke calmly repeated, ‘Oh, yes—bosh!’ In the duel 
that followed d’Irison gave him a sword-wound in the side that 
brought on consumption and caused his death. 

Then came the famous de Péne duel. Henri de Péne, editor 
of the Gaulois, the Orleanist organ, published an article in his 
newspaper in which, describing a ball at the Tuileries, he spoke of 
‘the eternal sub-lieutenant who ploughs up with his spurs the 
lace on the women’s flounces.’ The next morning there were 
twenty-seven challenges on his dressing-table. A duel was ar- 
ranged for him with a sub-lieutenant in the Ninth Chasseurs a 
Cheval. It took place at Le Vésinet, near Paris, and a great 
many officers, including the Marquis de Gallifet, were on the 
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ground. Ina few moments the sub-lieutenant was disabled by a 
sword-thrust in the arm. Another officer came forward and said, 
‘It is now my turn.’ De Péne and his seconds urged the unfair- 
ness of a man being called upon to fight two duels in rapid 
succession. The officer came closer, and snapping his fingers in 
de Péne’s face said, ‘Monsieur, you are a scamp’ (un dréle). 
De Péne, in spite of the protest of his seconds, insisted on imme- 
diate satisfaction. Almost as soon as the duellists were engaged 
the officer, who had formerly been fencing master of a regiment, 
passed his sword with lightning-like rapidity twice through de 
Péne’s body, perforating the liver. The poor fellow lingered for 
months between life and death, but ultimately recovered. I saw 
him at the opera with his wife about a year afterwards. 

One duel brings on another. There lived at that time in 
Baden-Baden an American gentleman of large means—Mr. Charles 
Astor Bristed—who, educated at Cambridge, had embodied his 
experience in a book entitled ‘ Five Years at an English University.’ 
He had also written a novel that had been a great success in the 
United States—‘ The Upper Ten Thousand.’ He amused himself 
while in Europe by writing clever letters to an American sport- 
ing weekly, Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, In one of these he 
sharply criticised the action of the officers at the de Péne duel, 
and named the Marquis de Gallifet. Some kind soul at the 
French Legation in Washington cut this letter out and inclosed 
it to the Marquis, with the result that the latter and two of his 
friends took the first train for Baden-Baden with the intention of 
calling Mr. Bristed to account. The French seconds came to 
Mr. Bristed’s house on a Sunday, but as he was a staunch church- 
man, and the son of an Episcopal clergyman, he declined to 
discuss the matter then. On the following day, however, he 
appointed two gentlemen to act for him—Major Yates, an 
Englishman who had served in the Austrian army, and Judge 
Monson, of New York. A duel was fought near Strasburg. The 
weapons were rifled pistols, and the distance forty-five paces. 
Two shots were exchanged without result. 

The Marquis had two encounters with the Count de L : 


an eccentric old gentleman of ancient lineage who lived in the 
country, was rather careless in his dress, and only visited Paris at 
long intervals. The Marquis and he did not know each other by 
sight. During one of these visits to Paris he went to the opera, 
where the Marquis and his wife occupied a box. M. de L—— in 
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his stall was so struck by the exquisite beauty of the lady that he 
kept his opera-glass fixed upon her face. This put the fiery 
Marquis in a rage, and meeting M. de L—— in the lobby between 
the acts he looked him all over very carefully and then spoke to 
him with scorn. The old man, swift as thought, struck him on 
both cheeks, saying, ‘It is the Count de L you are speaking 
to.’ In the duel the Marquis was wounded. When the wound 
healed he had the Count ‘out’ again, and this time the Count 
was wounded. Honours were easy, and the question of a third duel 
was discussed, but this time the Emperor interfered, and the duel 
did not take place. The weather was very cold, and the Marquis 
and the Count drove out to the ground on both occasions in hired 
carriages heated with hot-water pipes (vemises chauffées), which 
caused the Parisians to say that, while the gentlemen were not at 
all afraid of death, they were much afraid of taking cold. 

The Marquis in 1868 was colonel of a hussar regiment. One 
of his lieutenants was Prince A M Their garrison was 
in a small provincial town, but both being worshippers at the 
shrine of the same fair lady in Paris, a good deal of their time 
was spent in the capital. Whenever they came to Paris they 
seldom failed to meet. This caused a bitter feeling, which 
culminated when the Prince went to Paris after having been 
refused leave of absence by his Colonel. The Marquis wrote a 
letter to a friend in Paris, the Marquis de R , in which, 
speaking from the standpoint of the old French nobility with 
regard to the new Bonapartist creations, he referred to M—— in 
uncomplimentary terms. The Marquis was reading this passage 
aloud to a circle of friends at the club in the Rue Royale when 
the Prince entered the room. He overheard the words coupled 
with his name, and anxious to know who had paid him this 
left-handed compliment walked up to the Marquis and curtly 
said, ‘Show me the letter.’ The Marquis declined, when the 
Prince repeated his demand. ‘Never,’ replied the Marquis. 
‘Show me the letter,’ cried the Prince, in such a tone of sup- 
pressed passion that the other, with the words, ‘There, I believe 
every word of it,’ handed it to him. Without looking at the 
letter the Prince said, ‘I shall hold you responsible.’ In the 
duel with the Marquis de R——, after a pass or two, the latter’s 
seconds declared that the ‘condition of their principal made it 
impossible for the duel to continue.’ 

Prince M——~ then sought a meeting with his Colonel, When 
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the Emperor heard it he was furious. The Marquis de Gallifet 
and his wife were great favourites at Court, and among the few of 
the noble ‘ Faubourg’ who went there, while the Prince was to 
all intents a member of the Imperial family. The Emperor sent 
for the Prince, and formally forbade the duel. It is said the 
young cfficer broke his sword across his knee and threw the pieces 
at the Emperor’s feet. The duel took place after all. The 
Prince was a poor swordsman, the Marquis an excellent one. On 
the night before the duel Prince M went to the house of his 
second, M. d’E——, of the Spanish Embassy, then said to be 
the best amateur swordsman in Paris, and spent the entire night 
practising with him in the courtyard a secret coup. At daybreak 
the Prince knew it to perfection. It required great nerve and 
quickness, and if it failed it meant death, but on it he pinned his 
chances of success. On the ground he ran his Colonel through 
the thigh. The latter was carried home in a fuming rage. His 
last. words before he fainted were, ‘A M-—— has beaten me; 
but next time I'll eat him.’ There was, however, no ‘next 
time.’ The Emperor interfered again, like a good fairy, and the 
matter ended with the Prince’s exchanging into another regiment. 

As most foreigners who live for any time in Paris, I regularly 
attended a fencing school. Though I practised faithfully several 
hours a day for a couple of years, I only reached a moderate 
degree of proficiency. Six years’ constant practice are needed to 
make a good swordsman. A French gentleman learns to handle 
a foil at the age of seven, and fences ‘ school ’—that is, practises 
single thrusts and parries—for a long time before he is allowed 
to engage in an assault-at-arms. In addition to the fencing 
school nearly every French gentleman has a salle d’armes in his 
house, where he practises in the afternoon, and sometimes of an 
evening, with his friends. The schools of the great fencing 
masters are clubs in a way, as the baths were in ancient Rome, 
and in the intervals of fencing the pupils sip coffee and vermouth, 
read the newspapers, and exchange the gossip of the day. I went 
to Pujol, the maitre d’armes in the Rue de Morny, not far from 
the Champs Elysées. His school was a general rendezvous for many 
of the young Englishmen and Americans in Paris. Pujol was an 
excellent teacher. He had what most fencing masters lack— 
patience. He had been fencing master of a cavalry regiment, 
and was a perfect type of the old troupier, who in an age when 
most of the ‘non-coms’ wear spectacles is fast passing away, 
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He talked the most delicious soldier-French, and that, too, is 
disappearing, like everything else that marks character. Pujol 
had witnessed the duel between poor Dillon and the Duke of 
Gramont-Caderousse. It was worth a journey to Paris to hear 
him tell it. He was walking in the wood at Saint-Germain when 
he stumbled across the duellists. ‘“ Cré-nom,” said 1 to myself, 
something’s up.” They were alignés, ready to begin. “Go,” 
said the seconds. L’Anglais, he jump in the air; so Monsieur 
le Duc he take a step back—so, and ratatapang’ (an expression 
not in the dictionary but always used by Pujol to point a thrilling 
story) ‘the other fall forward—so. They pick him up—dead; wn 
brave, but no fencer.’ 

When a Frenchman is about to engage in a sword duel he 
goes to his fencing master and takes a legon de duel. This costs 
three or four times as much as an ordinary lesson, and the master 
usually teaches him one of the secret thrusts that form a part of 
his stock in trade. In the ‘duelling lesson’ épées mouchetées 
(small swords with buttons at the end) are used instead of foils, 
and another style of fencing practised, more simple and more 
cautious, with fewer varieties of thrust. The fencer is taught 
not to advance his own blade too far upon that of his adversary. 
The great fencing master Grisier used to boast that he had given 
during his life a hundred and twenty of these lessons, and that 
in not one of the duels afterwards was a pupil of his killed or 
even seriously wounded. 

When a duel with pistols is ‘in the air’ a Frenchman usually 
goes to the gallery of Gastinne-Renette, near the Champs Elysées, 
and practises at plaster figures (powpées) or at the life-size image 
of a man. In those days two of the best shots were the late 
Duke of Hamilton and Count Khevenhueller, of the Austrian 
Embassy. The best pistol-shot in Paris to-day is M. Cartier, 
who can throw a small piece of silver in the air and hit it before 
it reaches the ground. His friends have a number of these pieces 
with the mark of the bullet, presented to them as souvenirs of 
his skill. 

A man may do brilliant shooting in a gallery, and then, the 
conditions being so different, fail to score on the ground. A good 
pistol-shot was making marvellous practice at Gastinne-Renette’s 
poupées one day, when a spectator remarked: ‘ Very good, but 
he might not hit a man at fifteen paces.’ He said this so often 
that the pistol-shot lost patience, and, turning to him, said: 
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‘Suppose we try.’ They did so the next day. The marksman 
won the first shot—and missed. The other, raising his hat, 
quietly said: ‘What did I tell you?’ 

A duel with swords fought at this time between M. A ,a 
wealthy Cuban, whose family own what, next to the Elysée and 
the British Embassy, is perhaps the finest house in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, and M. Gaston Jolivet, poet, journalist, littératewr, and 
satirist, was, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, one of 
the most desperate encounters that ever took place near Paris. 
Jolivet, a great friend of M. Henri Rochefort, had been ‘out’ a 
great many times. He wrote some clever satirical verses about 
his colleagues of the press, of which I can only recall the four lines 
that referred to their fondness for duels and decorations : 

Tl n’y a plus de déshonneur, 
Nous avons tous la croix de la Légion d'honneur ; 


Si Monsieur Rouher ne le veut pas, 
On Jui coupe la gorge 4 quinze pas. 


After these were published it rained challenges in Jolivet’s 
house. This did not embarrass him. He was like a knight of 
old, ready for all comers at any time, in any place. A——, who 
had a high spirit and was an habitué of the fast set, had fought 
duels without number. Both he and Jolivet were fine swordsmen, 
and in their encounters with others had generally been successful. 
They fought until covered with the blood flowing from numerous 
wounds, and, being about evenly matched, neither can be said to 
have had much the best of it. The cause of the duel was never 
made public. 

A determined little duellist of those days, as I have reason 
to remember, was the Vicomte de la P , whose sister was a 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress. In addition to his numerous 
encounters with compatriots, he fought duels in 1868, within the 
short space of a month, with an Englishman, a German, and an 
American. 

The duel with the American took place at Ville d’Avray, and 
I was present at it as a spectator. Two officers of chasseurs & 
cheval acted on behalf of M. de la P——, while the American was 
assisted on the ground by Count Maurice d’Irison d’Hérissem, 
afterwards aide-de-camp of General Trochu, and Count Excelmans, 
son of the Marshal. The parties drove twice from Paris to Ville 
d’Avray before the duel could take place. The first day, owing to 
some misunderstanding, neither party had provided weapons. On 
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thé following day both brought a pair of swords. The duellists 
removed their coats and waistcoats, when the seconds drew lots for 
choice of place and swords, Those used belonged to the Vicomte 
de Feuillant, and had already been used with fatal effect. One 
of them was ‘the lucky one.’ Those fortunate enough to secure 
it had always come unscathed out of an encounter. The American’s 
second won the toss, and obtained it. The men were placed, when 
M. d’Irison, joining the points of their swords between his finger 
and thumb, suddenly dropped them, saying, ‘ Allez, messieurs.’ 
The encounter, which lasted five or six minutes, was a pretty brisk 
one. Both were young, active, and fairly good swordsmen. Each 
received a couple of slight wounds, when the seconds bade them 
pause, and, after a brief consultation, stopped the duel. 

A propos of French journalists and duelling, I remember calling 
at the office of a great Parisian newspaper with a friend who wished 
to have rectified a statement published in it concerning him. 
When our business was made known we were ushered into a 
handsomely furnished room on the first floor. Seated at desks, 
without a trace of pens, ink, or paper, or of anything in a literary 
way except some new novels, together with a few packages of 
cigarettes, were two gentlemen, whose appearance made a con- 
siderable impression on me. They were faultlessly dressed in 
deep black (the duellist’s colour). Each had the ribbon of the 
Legion in his buttonhole, their long jet-black moustaches weie 
waxed out to a point as fine as a needle’s, and there was in their 
whole manner, their voice, their gestures, and the expression of 
their eyes and mouths, an indescribable something that proclaims 
the man who at one time or another has worn a uniform. These 
were the fighting editors, with whom evidently the pen was not 
mightier than the sword. They were civil, however, and consented 
to the rectification of the paragraph. As fighting was their trade, 
they looked at it in a purely business way, and only went out 
when the demands made were too unreasonable to be entertained. 
I fancy that they sometimes fought in defence of articles they had 
never even seen. 

A good many duels & sensation have taken place during the 
last few years. In the one fought between the late M. Floquet 
and General Boulanger in the garden behind a friend’s house the 
stout old civilian ‘ pinked’ the ‘brav’ général’ handsomely. This 
unexpected result did more to destroy the General’s popularity 
than any of his political mistakes. The statesman was in the 
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habit of fencing a couple of hours every day in his private salle 
d'armes in order to keep down a growing embonpoint, and was a 
first-rate swordsman though few knew it. The Marquis de Morés 
was a gentleman of whom the militant editors of the Paris press 
stood somewhat in awe, and this respect they extend at the 
present day to the Count de Dion, the greatest living authority in 
France on duelling, who has been ‘ out” scores of times, both as 
principal and second, and whose undisputed loyalty and firmness 
have made it possible for him to prevent many duels that seemed 
inevitable. The Marquis killed Captain Mayer in a duel with 
swords at the Ile de la Grande Jatte a few years ago, and in a 
pistol duel with a deputy, M. Dreyfus, wounded him in the arm. 
When on his American ranche two cowboys tried to ‘jump’ some 
of his cattle, he and one of his herdsmen fought them off with 
‘ Winchesters,’ the invaders being similarly equipped. One of the 
cowboys was killed. 

There is a good deal of French literature on the subject of 
duelling. Tallement des Réaux, Jean de la Taille, D’Alembert 
(‘Physiologie du Duel’), Colombey (‘ Histoire Anecdotique du 
Duel,’ and the amusing little book ‘Le Duel,’ part of the 
‘Bibliothéque des Curiosités’), The most important modern 
French works on the subject are ‘ Les Armes et le Duel,’ by Grisier, 
the famous fencing master, and the ‘ Code du Duel,’ by the Marquis 
de Chateauvillard, a recognised authority in France and often quoted 
before the courts in duelling cases. At a famous trial, Alexander 
Dumas referred to it, and the judge, disclaiming all knowledge 
of it, asked where it might be found. Dumas replied, ‘In any 
gentleman’s library.’ The book recognises in the duel but three 
weapons—the sword, the sabre, and the pistol. Any other can be 
used only by mutual consent. His chapter on ‘ Insults’ is curious 
reading. ‘A gross verbal insult is no answer to another gross 
verbal insult.’ ‘A blow is not an answer to a blow.’ ‘ Force does 
not constitute a blow; who touches strikes.’ With regard to this 
I remember that when that admirable actor Bressant played 
Armand in ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ and strikes the Count de 
Varville in the ball-room scene, he does so by simply drawing the 
tips of his fingers lightly across his breast. There is a great 
prejudice in France against physical violence: ‘Jeux de mains— 
jeux de vilains.’ In duelling matters it puts a man out of court. 
A lame man may refuse swords or sabres owing to his infirmity, 
or a one-eyed man pistols; but-if they have struck the other party 
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they forfeit the privilege. ‘There is no apology fora blow. In 
a pistol duel, if a man fire before the seconds have counted ‘ three,’ 
or half a second too late, he is dishonoured, and, if he kills, an 
assassin, ‘If he fires before the word, his adversary may take as 
long as he likes to aim.’ The Marquis was a firm believer. ‘The 
laws of honour are as sacred as those of the government.’ 

Grisier was not only a great fencer but a man of literary 
attainments, who reckoned among his friends Dumas, who wrote 
the preface of his book, and Roger de Beauvoir, who added to it a 
life of the author. Grisier opened a fencing school in St. Peters- 
burg before he established his salle d’armes in Paris, and his book 
is dedicated to the Emperor Nicholas I. He says a cruel thing of 
seconds: ‘ It is not the arms but the seconds that kill;’ but later 
on shows that the services of the unfortunate ‘ friends’ are not 
always unattended by danger. A gentleman known to Grisier 
who was second in a duel managed to prevent the meeting, but 
mortally offended both parties, whom he was obliged to fight. 
His own principal gave him a sword-thrust that kept him in bed 
for six months. He shot the other man through the head, and 
was forced to fly the country. Among the pistol duels of the 
French is the one ‘ on parallel lines.’ Two lines are traced about 
thirty feet long and twenty apart. The principals are placed at 
the opposite ends of these two lines, and advance towards each 
other at the word, firing at will. They cannot get nearer to each 
other than twenty paces, must fire while they walk, and must not 
stop until they have gone the entire distance. This duel is said 
rarely to end fatally for the principals. But how is it with the 
seconds? When two excitable young Frenchmen fight under 
such conditions the only safe place for seconds is a cellar. 

The cleverest thing and the truest (as far as France is con- 
cerned) ever said of duelling is the remark of La Bruyére: ‘The 
duel is the triumph of fashion—of vanity, that is.’ More patrician 
French blood has been shed in duels than in the Revolution. But 
duelling is not likely to disappear until French ladies combine to 
crush it with their disapproval. At present, by one of those 
curious contradictions peculiar to the sex, they turn faint at the 
sight of blood, but welcome with a ready smile the duellist who 
sheds it. When the Prince de Sagan, the arbiter elegantiarum 
of Paris, fancied not long ago that in one of the characters of a 
play he himself had been presented by a well-known dramatist to 
the Paris public, he called the author out. The duel took place 
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behind the grand stand on a Paris race-course, and was witnessed 
by a great crowd of delighted spectators, who proclaimed the 
affair worthy of La Régence, and were rather disappointed when 
two shots were exchanged without result. The most attractive 
feature about Parisian duels is the charming spots near Paris 
they usually take place in—Vincennes, Saint Mandé, Ville d’Avray, 
the fle de la Grand Jatte, and so on. There is always a capital 
little restaurant, whose proprietor makes a fortune out of the 
duellists who come there to breakfast after a bloodless encounter. 
They order everything on the menu. Duellists usually develop 
an extraordinary appetite after a meeting. Before the duel—well, 
that is another matter. 


JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND, 
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Ir is an old tale with me Low, in a little village off the great 
Chamonix road, I became u.quainted with Madame Barbiére and 
her idiot son—an old tale, and with a fantastic sequel. I wonder 
will anyone give credit to it and an earnest hearing? The little 
record has for long years mouldered in my desk ; and of late it 
has grown up in my mind that maybe I am spared—as once I 
never thought to be—that I may cite my strange experiences as a 
certain menace dictated from that ‘ unknown bourne’ it was once 
my fate to a little overstep. 

And if this revelation of a long-withheld secret is to prove my 
death-warrant ? Better so than the living consciousness that I am 
writ down an inspired madman. 

Therefore I take up the tale abruptly at a certain point in the 
old faded manuscript. 


The soul of Camille Barbiére, the idiot, had warped long after 
its earthly tabernacle had grown firm and fair to look upon. 
Cause and effect were not one from birth in him; and the result 
was a most wistful expression, as though the lost intellect were 
for ever struggling and failing to recall its ancient mastery. 
Mostly he was a gentle young man, with one simple instinct of 
duty—to drive the goats to pasture on the mountain slopes; 
where all day long he would sit among the rhododendrons, the 
forgotten soul behind his eyes conning the dead language of fate, 
as a foreigner vainly interrogates the abstruse complexity of an 
idiom. 

By-and-by I made it an irregular habit to accompany him on 
these shepherdings—inasmuch as he awakened an interest in me 
that was full of speculation. For his was not an imbecility either 
hereditary or constitutional. From the first there had appeared 
to me something abnormal in it—a suspension of intelligence only 
—a frost-bite in the brain that presently some April breath of 
memory might thaw out. This was not merely conjectural, of 
course. I had the story of his mental collapse from his mother 
in the early days of my sojourn in Bel-Oiseau—for it came to 
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pass that a fitful instinct induced me to prolong my stay-in the 
swart little village far into the gracious Swiss summer. 

The ‘story’ I have called it; but .. wasnone. He was out on 
the hills one moonlight night, some eight years before my know- 
Jedge of him, and came home in the early morning mad. That 
was all. 

They had thought him possessed o a devil, and had sought to 
exorcise it; but the devil remained and rent him with periodic 
convulsions of insanity. 

It was noted that his derangement waxed and waned with the 
monthly moon; that it assumed a virulent character with the 
passing of the second quarter, and culminated in a species of 
delirium, during which it was necessary to carefully watch him ; 
that it diminished with the lessening crescent until it fell away 
into a quiet abeyance of faculties that was but a step apart from 
the normal intelligence of his kind. 

When he was twenty, his father died, and Camille and his 
mother had to make out existence in company. 

Now the veil, in my first knowledge of him, was never rent ; 
yet occasionally it seemed to me to gape in a manner that let a 
little momentary finger of light through, in the flashing of which 
a soul kindled and shut in his eyes, like a spark in ashes, 

‘He was not always thus ?’ I would say to Madame Barbiére. 

‘But no, Monsieur, truly. This place—bah! we are here 
imbeciles all to the great world, without doubt; but, Camille! he 
was by nature of those who make the history of cities—a rose in 
the wilderness. Monsieur smiles ?’ 

‘By no means. A scholar, Madame?’ 

‘A scholar of nature, Monsieur; a dreamer of dreams such 
as they become who walk much with the spirits on the lonely 

mountains,’ 

‘Torrents and avalanches and the good material forces of 
nature, Madame means.’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur may talk, but he knows. He has heard the 
john sweep down from the hills and spin the great stones off 
the house-rodfs. And one may look and see nothing, yet the 
Stones go. It is the wind that runs before the avalanche that 
snaps the pine trees; and the wind is the spirit that calls down 
the snow-slips.’ 

‘But how may Madame, who sees nothing, know then a spirit 
to be abroad ?’ 
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‘My faith ; one may know one’s foot is on the wild mint with- 
out shifting one’s sole to look.’ 

‘Madame will pardon me. No doubt also one may know a 
spirit by the smell of sulphur ?’ 

‘Monsieur is a sceptic. It comes with the knowledge of 
cities. There are even such in little Bel-Oiseau, since the evil 
time when they took to engrossing the contracts of good citizens 
on the skins of the poor jew-beards that give us flesh and milk. 
It is horrible as the Tannery of Meudon. In my young days, 
Monsieur, such agreements were inscribed upon wood.’ 

‘Quite so, Madame. But, for his fall—it was always un- 
accountable ? ’ 

‘Monsieur, as one trips on the edge of a crevasse and dis- 
appears. His soul dropped into the frozen cleft that one cannot 
fathom.’ 

‘Madame will forgive my curiosity 

‘But surely. There was no dark secret in my Camille’s life. 
Moreover, it is that I willingly recount this grief to the wise 
friend that may know a solution.’ 

At another time Madame Barbiére said :— 

‘It was in such a parched summer as this threatens to be that 
my Camille came home in the mists of the morning, possessed. 
He was often out on the sweet hills all night—that was nothing. 
It had been a full moon, and the whiteness of it was on-his face 
like leprosy—but his hands were hot with fever. Ah, the dreadful 
summer! The milk turned sour in the cows’ udders and the tufts 
of the stone pines on the mountains fell into ashes like Dead Sea 
fruit. The springs were dried, and the great Cascade of Buet fell 
to half its volume.’ 

‘This cascade; I have never seen it. Is it in the neigh- 
bourhood ?’ 

‘Ofasurety. Monsieur must have passed the rocky ravine 
that vomits the torrent, on his way hither.’ 

‘ITremember. I will explore it. Camille shall be my guide.’ 

Never.’ 

‘And why ?’ 

Madame shrugged her plump shoulders. 

‘Who may say? The ways of the afflicted are not our ways. 
Only I know that Camille will never drive his flock to pasture near 
the lip of that dark valley.’ 
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‘That is strange. Can the place have associations for him 
connected with his malady ?’ 

‘It is possible. Only the good God knows.’ 

But J was to know later on, with a little reeling of the reason 


also, 


‘Camille, I want to see the Cascade de Buet.’ 

The hunted eyes of the stricken looked into mine with a 
piercing glance of fear. 

‘Monsieur must not,’ he said in a low voice. 

‘ And why not?’ 

‘The waters are bad—bad—haunted.’ 

‘I fear no ghosts. Wilt thou show me the way, Camille ?’ 

‘I!’ The idiot fell upon the grass with a sort of gobbling 
ery. I thought it the prelude to a fit of some sort, and was 
stepping towards him when he rose to his feet, waved me off, and 
hurried away down the slope homewards. 

Here was food for reflection which I mumbled in secret. 

A day or two afterwards I joined Camille at midday on the 
heights where he was pasturing his flocks. He had shifted his 
ground a little distance westwards, and I could not find him at 
once. At last I spied him, his back to a rock, his hand dabbled 
for coolness in a little runnel that trickled at his side. He looked 
up and greeted me with a smile. He had conceived an affection 
for me, this poor lost soul. 

‘It will go soon,’ he said, referring to the miniature streamlet. 
‘It is safe in the woods; but to-morrow or next day the sun will 
lap'it up ere it can reach the skirt of the shadow above there. A 
farewell kiss to you, little stream.’ 

He bent and sipped a mouthful of the clear water. He was in 
a more reasonable state than he had shown for long, though the 
summer solstice was at hand, and the weather sultry to a degree 
—as it had been, I did not fail to remember, the year of his 
seizure. 

‘Camille,’ I said, ‘ why to-day hast thou shifted thy ground a 
little in the direction of the Buet ravine ?’ 

He sat up at once with a curious eager look in his face. 

‘ Monsieur has asked it,’ he said. ‘It was to impel Monsieur 
to ask it that I moved. Does Monsieur seek a guide?’ 

‘Wilt thou lead me, Camille ?’ 

‘Monsieur ; last night I dreamed, and one came to me, Was 
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it my father? I know not. But he put my forehead to his breast 
and the evil left it, and I remembered without terror. ‘‘ Reveal 
the secret to the stranger,” he said, “that he may share thy 
burden and comfort thee; for he is strong where thou art weak, 
and the vision shall not scare him.” Monsieur, wilt thou come ?’ 

He leaped to his feet, and I to mine. 

‘Lead on, Camille, I follow.’ 

He called to the leader of his flock, ‘ Petitjean! stray not, 
my little one. I shall be back sooner than the daisies close.’ 
Then he turned to me again. I noticed a pallid, desperate look in 
his face, as though he were strung to great effort, but it was the 
face of a mindless one still. 

‘Do you not fear?’ he said in a whisper ; and the apple in his 
throat seemed all choking core. 

‘I fear nothing,’ I answered with asmile ; yet the still sombre- 
ness of the woods found a little tremor in my breast. 

‘It is good,’ he answered, regarding me. ‘The angel spoke 
truth. Follow, Monsieur.’ 

He went off through the trees of a sudden, and I had much 
ado to keep pace with him. He ran as one urged on by a sure 
sense of doom, looking neither to right nor left. Swiftly we made 
our way, ever slightly climbing, along the rugged hillside, and 
soon broke into country very wild and dismal. The pastoral 
character of the scene lessened and altogether disappeared. The 
trees grew matted and grotesquely gnarled, huddling together in 
menacing battalions, save where some plunging rock had burst 
like a shell, forcing a clearing and strewing the black moss with a 
jagged wreck of splinters. Here no flowers crept for warmth; no 
sentinel marmot turned his little scut with a whistle of alarm to 
vanish like a red shadow. All was melancholy and silence, and 
the massed defiance of ever-impending ruin. Storm and avalanche, 
and the bitter snap of frost, had wrought their havoc year by 
year, till an uncrippled branch was a rare distinction. The very 
saplings, of stunted growth, bore the air of thieves reared in a 
rookery of crime. 

We strode with difficulty, in an inhuman twilight, through 
this great dark quickset of nature, and had paused a- moment 
where the thronging trunks thinned somewhat, when a little 
. mouthing moan came towards us on the crest of a ripple of wind. 
My companion stopped on the instant and clutched my arm, his 
face twisting with panic. 
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‘The cascade, Monsieur!’ he shook out in a terrified whisper, 

‘Courage, my friend! It is that we come to seek.’ 

‘Ah! My God, yes—it is that! I dare not—I dare not!’ 

He drew back, livid with fear, but I urged him on, 

‘ Remember the dream, Camille!’ I cried. 

‘Yes, yes—it was good. Help me, Monsieur, and I will try 
to lead you to it.’ 

I drew his arm within mine, and together we stumbled on. 
The undergrowth grew denser and more fantastic; the murmur 
filled out, increased, and resolved itself into a sound of falling 
water that ever took shape, and volume, and depth, till its crash 
shook the ground at our feet. Then in a moment a white blaze 
of sky came at us through the trunks, and we burst through the 
fringe of the wood to find ourselves facing the opposite side of a 
long cleft in the mountain and the blade’s edge of a roaring 
cataract. 

It shot out over the lip of the fall twenty feet above us in a 
curve like a scimitar, passed in one sheet the spot where we 
stood, and dived into a sunless pool thirty feet below with a 
thunderous boom. What it may have been in full phases of the 
stream I know not, yet even now it was sufficiently magnificent 
to give pause to a dying soul eager to shake off the restless horror 
of the world. The flat of its broad blade divided the lofty black 
walls of a deep and savage ravine, on whose jagged shelves some 
starved buskets of rhododendron shook in the wind of the torrent. 
Far down the narrow gully we could see the passion of water 
tossing, champed white with the ravening of its jaws, until it took 
a bend of the cliffs at a leap and rushed from sight. 

We stood upon a little platform of coarse grass and bramble, 
whose fringe dipped and nodded fitfully as the sprinkle caught it. 
Beyond, the sliding sheet of water looked like a great strap of 
steel reeled ceaselessly off a whirling drum pivoted between the 
hills. The midday sun shot like a piston down the shaft of the 
valley, painting purple spears and angles behind its abutting rocks, 
and hitting full upon the upper curve of the fall; but halfway 
down the cataract slipped into shadow. 

My brain sickened with the endless gliding and turmoil of 
descent, and I turned aside to speak to my companion. He was 
kneeling upon the grass, his eyes fixed and staring, his white lips | 
mumbling some crippled memory of a prayer. He started and 
cowered down as I touched him on the shoulder, 
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‘T cannot go, Monsieur. I shall die.’ 

‘What next, Camille? I will go alone.’ 

‘My God, Monsieur! The cave under the fall. It is there 
the horror is.’ 

He pointed to a little gap in the fringing bushes with shaking 
finger. I stole gingerly in the direction he indicated. With 
every step I took the awful fascination of the descending water 
increased upon me. It seemed hideous and abnormal to stand 
_ midway against a perpendicularly rushing torrent. Above or below 
the effect would have been different ; but here, to look up was to 
feel one’s feet dragging towards the unseen; to look down and 
pass from vision of the lip of the fall, was to become the waif of a 
force that was unaccountable. 

I had a battle with my nerves and triumphed. As I approached 
the opening in the brambles I became conscious of a certain relief. 
At a little distance the cataract had seemed to actually wash in its 
descent the edge of the platform. Now I found it to be distant 
farther than I had imagined, the ground dropping in asharp slope 
to a sort of rocky buttress, which lay obliquely on the slant of the 
ravine, and was the true margin of the torrent. Before I essayed 
the descent I glanced back at my companion. He was kneeling 
where I had left him, his hands pressed to his face, his features 
hidden ; but looking back once again, when I had with infinite 
caution accomplished the downward climb, I saw that he had crept 
to the edge of the slope, and was watching me with wide terrified 
eyes. I waved my hand to him, and turned me to the wonderful 
vision of water that now passed almost within reach of my arm. I 
stood near the point where the whole glassy breadth glided at once 
from sunlight into shadow. It fell silently, without a break, for 
only its feet far below trod the thunder. 

Now, as I peered about, I noticed a little cleft in the rocky 
margin, a minute’s climb above me. I was attracted to this by 
an appearance of smoke or steam that incessantly emerged from 
it, as though some witch’s cauldron were simmering alongside the 
fall. Spray it might be, or the condensing of water splashed on 
the granite; but of this I might not be sure. Therefore, I deter- 
mined to investigate, and straightway began climbing the rocks, 
with my heart in my mouth, it must be confessed, for the foothold 
was undesirable and the way perilous. And all the time I was 
conscious that the white face of Camille watched me from above. 
As I reached the cleft I fancied I heard a queer sort of gasping 
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sob issue from his lips, but to this I could give no heed in the 
sudden wonder that broke upon me. For, lo! it appeared that 
the cleft led straight to a narrow platform or ledge of rock right 
underneath the fall itself, but extending how far I could not see, 
by reason of the steam that filled the passage, and for which I was 
unable to account. Footing it carefully and groping my way, I 
set step in the little water-curtained chamber and advanced a pace 
or two. Suddenly, light grew about me, and a beautiful rose of 
fire appeared on the wall of the passage in the midst of what 
seemed a vitrified scoop in the rock. 

Marvelling, I put out my hand to touch it, and fell back on 
the narrow floor with a scream of anguish. An inch farther and 
these lines had not been written. As it was, the fall caught me 
by the fingers with the suck of a catfish, and it was only a gigantic 
wrench that saved me from slipping off the ledge. The jerk 
brought my head against the rock with a stunning blow, and for 
some moments I lay dizzy and confused, daring hardly to breathe, 
and conscious only of a burning and blistering agony in my right 
hand. 

At length I summoned courage to gather my limbs together, 
and crawl out the way I had entered. The distance was but a few 
paces, yet the moment these took to traverse seemed an inter- 
minable nightmare of swaying and stumbling. I know only one 
other occasion upon which the liberal atmosphere of the open 
earth seemed sweeter to my senses when I reached it than it did 
on this. 

I tumbled somehow through the cleft, and sat down shaking 
upon the grass of the slope beyond; but, happening to throw 
myself backwards in the reeling faintness induced by my fright 
and the pain of my head, my eyes encountered a sight that woke 
me at once to full activity. 

Balanced upon the very verge of the slope, his face and neck 
craned forward, his jaw dropped, a sick, tranced look upon his 
features, stood Camille. I saw him topple, and shouted to him; 
but before my voice was well out he swayed, collapsed, and came 
down with a running thud that shook the ground. Once he 
wheeled over, like a shot rabbit, and bounding, whack with his 
head against a flat boulder not a dozen yards from me, lay stunned 
and motionless. 

I scrambled to him, shaking all over. His breath came quick, 
and a squirt of blood jerked from a sliced cut in his forehead at 
every pump of his heart, 
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I kicked out a wad of cool moist turf, and clapped it in a pad 
over the wound, my handkerchief under. For his body, he was 
shaken and bruised, but otherwise not seriously hurt. 

Presently he came to himself—to himself in the best sense of 
the word—for Camille was sane. ~ 

I have no explanation to offer. Only I know that, as a fall 
will set a long-stopped watch pulsing again, the blow here seemed 
to have restored the misplaced intellect to its normal balance. 

When he woke there was a new soft light of sanity in his eyes 
that was pathetic in the extreme. 

‘Monsieur,’ he whispered, ‘the terror has passed.’ 

‘God be thanked, Camille,’ I answered, much moved. 

He jerked his poor battered head in reverence. 

‘A little while,’ he said, ‘and I shall know. The punishment 
was just.’ 

‘ What punishment, my poor Camille ?’ 

‘Hush. The cloud has rolled away. I stand naked before the 
good Christ. Monsieur, lift me up; I am strong.’ 

I winced as I complied. The palm of my hand was scorched 
and blistered in a dozen places. He noticed at once, and kissed 
and fondled the wounded limb as softly as a woman might. 

‘Ah, the poor hand!’ he murmured. ‘ Monsieur has touched 
the disc of fire.’ 

‘Camille,’ I whispered. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Monsieur shall know—ah, yes, he shall know; but not now. 
Monsieur, my mother.’ 

‘Thou art right, good son.’ 

I bound up his bruised forehead and my own burnt hand as 
well as I was able, and helped him to his feet. He stood upon 
them staggering ; but in a minute could essay to stumble on the 
homeward journey with assistance. It was a long and toilsome 
progress; but in time we accomplished it. Often we had to sit 
down in the blasted woods and rest awhile; often moisten our 
parched mouths at the runnels of snow water that threaded the 
undergrowth. The shadows were slanting eastwards as we reached 
the clearing we had quitted some hours earlier, and: the goats had 
disappeared. Petitjean was leading his charges homewards in 
default of a human commander, and presently we overtook them 
browsingly loitering and desirous of definite instructions. 

I pass over Camille’s meeting with his mother, and the wonder 
and fear and pity of it all. Our hurts were attended to and the 
35—5 
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battery of questions met with the best armour of tact at command. 
For myself, I said that I had scorched my hand against a red-hot 
rock, which was strictly true; for Camille, that it were wisest to 
take no early advantage of the reason that God had restored to 
him. She was voluble, tearful, half-hysterical with joy and the 
ecstasy of wonder. 

‘That a blow should effect the marvel! Monsieur, it passes 
comprehension.’ 

All night long I heard her stirring and sobbing softly outside 
his door, for I slept little owing to pain and the wonder in my 
mind. But towards morning I dozed, and my dreams were feverish 
and full of terror. 

The next day Camille kept his bed and I my room. By this 
I at least escaped the first onset of local curiosity, for the villagers 
naturally made of Camille’s restoration a nine days’ wonder. But 
towards evening Madame Barbiére brought a message from him 
that he would like to see Monsieur alone, if Monsieur would 
condescend to visit him in his room. I went at once, and found 
him, as Haydon found Keats, lying in a white bed, hectic and 
on his back. He greeted me with a smile peculiarly sweet and 
restful. 

‘Does Monsieur wish to know ?’ he said in a low voice. 

‘If it will not hurt thee, Camille.’ 

‘Not now—not now; the good God has made me sound. I 
remember and am not terrified.’ 

I closed the door and took a seat by his bedside. There, with 
my hand shading my eyes from the level glory of sunset that 
broke into the room, I listened to the strange tale of Camille’s 
seizure. 

‘Once, Monsieur, I lived in myself and was exultant with a 
loneliness of fancied knowledge. My youth was my excuse ; but 
God could not pardon me al]. I read where I could find books, 
and chance put an evil choice in my way, for I learned to sneer at 
His name, His heaven, His hell. Each man has his God in self- 
will, I thought in my pride, and through it alone he accepts the 
responsibility of life and death. He is his own curse or blessing 
here and hereafter, inheriting no sin and earning no doom but 
such as he himself inflicts upon himself. I interpret this from 
the world about me, and, knowing it, I have no fear and own no 
tyrant but my own passions. Monsieur, it was through fear the 
most terrible that God asserted Himself to me.’ 
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The light was fading in the west, and a lance of shadow fell 
upon the white bed, as though the hushed day had put a finger 
upon its lips as it sank. 

‘I was no coward then, Monsieur—that at least I may say. 
I lived among the mountains, and on their ledges the feet of my 
own goats were not surer. Often, in summer, I spent the night 
‘among the woods and hills, reading in them the story of the ages, 
and exploring—exploring till my feet were wearier than my brain. 
Strangers came from far to see the great cascade; but none but 
I—and you, too, Monsieur, now—knows the track through the 
thicket that leads to the cave under the waters. I found it 
by chance, and, like you, was scorched by the fire, though not 
badly.’ 

Camille—the cause ?’ 

‘Monsieur, I will tell you a wonderful thing. The falling 
waters there make a monstrous burning glass, when the hot sun 
is upon them, which has melted the rock behind like wax.’ 

‘Can that be so?’ 

‘It is true—dear Jesus, I have fearful reason to know it.’ 

He half rose on his elbow, his face, crossed by the bandage, 
white as milk in the gathering dusk. Hereafter he spoke in an 
awed whisper. 

‘When the knowledge broke upon me, I grew great to myself 
in the possession of a wonderful secret. Day after day I visited 
the cave and examined this phenomenon, and yet another more 
marvellous in its connection with the first. The huge lens was a 
simple accident of curved rocks and convex water, planed smooth 
as crystal. In other than a droughty summer it would probably 
not exist; the spouting torrent would overwhelm it—but I know 
not. Was not this astonishing enough? Yet nature had worked 
a second miracle to mock in anticipation the self-sufficient 
plagiarism of little man. I noticed that the rays of the sun 
concentrated in the lens only during the half-hour of the orb’s 
apparent crossing of the ravine. Then the light smote upon a 
strange curved little fan of water, that spouted from a high 
crevice at the mouth of the shallow vitrified tunnel, and devoured 
it, and played upon the rocks behind, that hissed and sputtered 
like pitch, and the place was blind with steam. But when the 
tooth of fire was withdrawn, the tiny inner cascade fell again and 
wrought coolness with its sprinkling. 

‘JT did not discover this all at once, for at first fright took me, 
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and it was enough to watch for the moment of the light’s appear- 
ance and then flee with a little laughter. But one day I ventured 
back into the cave after the sun had crossed the valley and 
the steam had died away and the rock cooled behind the little 
cascade. 

‘I looked through the lens, and it seemed full of a great white 
light that blazed into my eyes so that I fell back through the 
inner fan of water and was well soused by it; but my sight 
presently recovering, I stood forward in the scoop of rock admiring 
the dainty hollow curve the fan took in its fall, By-and-by I 
became aware that I was looking out through a smaller lens upon 
the great one, and that strange whirling mists seemed to be sweep- 
ing across a huge disc, within touch of my hand almost. 

‘It was long before I grasped the meaning of this; but, in a 
flash, it came upon me. The great lens formed the object glass ; 
the small, the eye-glass of a natural telescope of tremendous power 
that drew the high summer clouds down within seeming touch 
and opened out the heavens before my staring eyes. 

‘Monsieur, when this dawned upon me I was wild. That so 
astonishing a discovery should have been preserved for a poor 
ignorant Swiss peasant filled me with pride wicked in proportion 
with its absence of gratitude to the mighty dispenser of good. I 
came even to think my individuality part of the wonder and 
necessary to its existence. ‘‘ Were it not for my courage and 
enterprise,” I cried, ‘“‘this phenomenon would have remained a 
secret of the Nature that gave birth toit. She yields her treasures 
to such only as fear not.” 

‘I had read in a book of Huygens, Guinand, Newton, 
Herschel—the great high priests of science who had striven 
through patient years to read the hieroglyphics of the heavens, 
“The wise imbeciles,” I thought. ‘They toiled and died, and 
Nature held no mirror up to them. For me, the poor Camille, 
she has worked in secret while they grew old and passed un- 
satisfied.” 

‘Brilliant projects of astronomy whirled in my brain. The 
evening of my last discovery I remained out on the hills, and 
entered the cave as it grew dusk. A feeling of awe surged in me 
as dark fell over the valley and the first stars glistened faintly. I 
dipped under the fan of water and took my stand in the hollow 
behind it. There was no moon, but my telescope was inclined, 
as it were, at a generous angle, and a section of the firmament 
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was open before me. My heart beat fast as I looked through the 

‘Shall I tell you what I saw, then and many nights after ? 
Rings and crosses in the heavens of golden mist, spangled as it 
seemed with jewels. Stars as big as cartwheels, twinkling points 
no longer, but round like great bosses of molten fire. Things 
shadowy, luminous, of strange colours and stranger forms, that 
seemed to brush the waters as they passed, but were in reality 
vast distances away. 

‘Sometimes the thrust of wind up the ravine would produce a 
tremulous motion in the image at the focus of the mirror; but 
this was seldom. For the most part the wonderful lenses pre- 
sented a steady curvature, not flawless, but of magnificent 
capacity. 

‘Now it flashed upon me that, when the moon was at the full, 
she would top the valley in the direct path of my telescope’s range 
of view. At the thought I grew exultant. I—I, little Camille, 
should first read aright the history of this strange satellite. The 
instrument that could give shape to the stars would interpret to 
me the composition of that lonely orb as clearly as though I stood 
upon her surface. 

‘As the time of her fullness drew near I grew feverish with 
excitement. I was sickening, as it were, to my madness, for never 
more should I look upon her willingly, with eyes either specula- 
tive or insane.’ 

At this point Camille broke off for a little space, and lay back 
on his pillow. When he spoke again it was out of the darkness 
with his face turned to the wall. 

‘Monsieur, I cannot dwell upon it, I must hasten. We have 
no right to peer beyond the boundary God has drawn for us. I 
saw His hell—I saw His hell, I tell you. It is peopled with the 
damned—silent—horrible—distorted in the midst of ashes and 
desolation. It was a memory that like the snake of Aaron 
all others till yesterday by Christ’s 
mercy.’ 


It seemed to me, as the days wore on, that Camille had but 
recovered his reason at the expense of his life; that the long rest 
deemed necessary for him after his bitter period of brain ex- 
haustion might in the end prove an everlasting one. Possibly 
the blow to his head had, in expelling the seven devils, wounded 
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beyond cure the vital function that had fostered them. He lay 
white, patient, and sweet-tempered to all, but moved by no inclina- 
tion to rise and reassume the many-coloured garment of life. 

His description of the dreadful desert in the sky, I looked 
upon merely as an abiding memory of the brain phantasm that 
had finally overthrown a reason already tottering under the 
tremendous excitement induced by his discovery of the lenses and 
the magnified images they had presented to him. That there 
was truth in the asserted fact of the existence of these, my own 
experience convinced me; and curiosity as to this alone impelled 
me to the determination of investigating further when my hand 
should be sufficiently recovered to act as no hindrance to me in 
forcing my way once more through the dense woods that bounded 
the waterfall. Moreover, the dispassionate inquiry of a mind less 
sensitive to the picturesque might in the result do more towards 
restoring the warped imagination of my friend to its normal state, 
than any amount of spoken scepticism. 

To Camille I said nothing of my resolve; but waited on, 
chafing at the slow healing of my wounds. In the meantime the 
period of the full moon approached, and I decided, at whatever 
cost, to make the venture on the evening she topped her orbit, if 
circumstances at the worst should prevent my doing so sooner— 
and thus it turned out. 

On the eve of my enterprise, the first fair spring of rain in a 
drought of two months fell, to my disappointment, among the 
hills ; for I feared an increase of the torrent and the effacement 
of the mighty lens. I set off, however, on the afternoon of the 
following day, in hot sunshine, mentally prognosticating a favour- 
able termination to my expedition, and telling Madame Barbiére 
not to expect me back till late. 

In leisurely fashion I made my way along the track we had 
previously traversed, risking no divergence through overhaste, and 
carefully examining all landmarks before deciding on any direction. 
Thus slowly proceeding, I had the good fortune to come within 
sound of the cataract as the sun was sinking behind the mountain 
ridges to my front ; and presently emerged from the woods at the 
very spot we had struck in our former journey together. 

A chilly twilight reigned in the ravine, and the noise that 
came up from the ruin of the torrent seemed doubly accented by 
reason of it. The sound of water moving in darkness has always 
conveyed to me an impression of something horrible and deadly, 
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be it nothing of more moment than the drip and hollow tinkle of 
a gutter pipe. But the crash in this echoing gorge was appalling 
indeed. 

For some moments I stood on the brink of the slope, looking 
across at the great knife of the fall with a little shiver of fear. 
Then I shook myself, laughed, and, without further ado, took my 
courage in hand and scrambled down the declivity and up again 
towards the cleft in the rocks, 

Here the chill of heart gripped me once more, the watery 
sliding tunnel looked so evil in the contracting gloom. A false step 
in that humid chamber, and my bones would pound and crackle on 
the rocks forty feet below. It must be gone through with now, 
however ; and taking a long breath, I set foot in the passage 
under the curving downpour drawn taut as an arched muscle. 

Reaching the burnt recess, a few moments sufficed to restore 
my self-confidence ; and without further hesitation I dived under 
the inner little fan-shaped fall—which was there indeed as Camille 
had described it—and recovered my balance with pulses drumming 
thicker than I could have desired. 

In a moment I became conscious that some great power was 
before me. Across a vast irregular disc, filled with the ashy 
whiteness of the outer twilight, strange unaccountable forms, 
misty and undefined, passed and repassed and vanished. Cirrus 
they might have been, or the shadows flung by homing flights of 
birds—but of this I could not be certain. As the dusk deepened 
they showed no more, and presently I gazed only into a violet 
fathomless darkness. 

My own excitement now was great; and I found some diffi- 
culty in keeping it under control. But for the moment, it 
seemed to me, I pined greatly for free commune with the liberal 
atmosphere of earth. Therefore I dipped under the little fall 
and made my cautious way to the margin of the cataract. 

I was surprised to find for how long a time the phenomenon 
had absorbed me. The moon was already high in the heavens 
and making towards the ravine with rapid steps. Far below, the 
tumbling waters flashed in her rays, and on all sides great tiers of 
solemn trees stood up at attention to salute her. 

When her disc silvered the inner rim of the slope I had 
descended, I returned to my post of observation with tingling 
nerves. The field of the great object lens was already suffused 
with the radiance of her approach. 
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Suddenly my pupils shrank before the apparition of a ghastly 
grey light, and all in a moment I was face to face with a segment 
of desolation more horrible than any desert. Monstrous growths 
of leprosy that had bubbled up and stiffened; fields of ashen 
slime—the sloughing of a world of corruption; hills of demon 
fungus swollen with the fatness of putrefaction ; and, in the midst 
of all, dim convulsed shapes wallowing, protruding, or stumbling 
aimlessly onwards till they sank and disappeared. 


Madame Barbiére threw up her hands when she let me in at 
the door. My appearance no doubt was ghastly. I knew not 
the hour nor the lapse of time covered by my wanderings about 
the hills, my face hidden in my palms, a drawn feeling about my 
heart, my lips muttering—muttering fragments of prayers and 
my throat jerking with horrible laughter. 

For hours I lay face downwards on my bed. 


‘ Monsieur has seen it ?’ 

‘T have seen it, Camille.’ 

‘I heard the rain on the hills. The lens will have been 
blurred. Monsieur has been spared much,’ 

‘God in his mercy pity thee, Camille—and forgive me my 
sins,’ 

‘He has held out His white hand to me. I go, when I go, 
with a safe-conduct.’ 


He went before the week was out. The drought had broken 
and for five days the thunder crashed and the wild rain swept the 
mountains. On the morning of the sixth a drenched shepherd 
reported in the village that a landslip had choked the fall of Buet 
and completely altered its shape. Madame Barbiére broke into 
the room where I was sitting with Camille, big with the news. 
She little guessed how it affected her listeners. 

‘The Bon Dieu,’ said Camille, when she had gone, ‘has 
thundered His curse on Nature for revealing His secrets, I, who 
have penetrated into the forbidden, must perish.’ 

‘ And I, Camille ?’ 

He turned to me with a melancholy sweet smile and answered, 
paraphrasing the dying words of certain noble lips: 

‘Be good, Monsieur ; be good.’ 


BERNARD E, J. Cares. 
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In one of the wildest districts of the wild west of Ireland, far 
out of the track of the ordinary tourist, lies the headland of 
Rossrue. 

It is a bleak and desolate spot—lashed by the Atlantic waves, 
which beat upon its unprotected face, worn into strange wrinkles 
and iron furrows by the storms of ages. 

Here on the calmest day the surf breaks restless, or treacherous 
waves creep in sudden from the deep, and roll high upon the rocks 
in foam. 

The crest of the red cliffs, from which the point derives its 
name, are touched by no fringe of green. No grass grows in the 
teeth of the fierce salt-laden blast which sweeps across it during 
the frequent Atlantic gales. The heavy-beating waves of wind 
have worn the very stone away, and even under the lee of the 
headland, where it joins the mountain skirts of Knockroe, the few 
fields won from the moorland return so poor a harvest that they 
hardly repay the husbandman for his toil. 

Near the summit of this wild and forbidding spot, though 
sheltered in part by a shoulder of the cliff, stands a deserted house. 

Though now weather-beaten and gone to ruin, it had seem- 
ingly at one time, and not long ago, been a farmhouse of the 
better sort. Its high and massive gable, built of great unwrought 
stones, faced the setting sun, and was pierced by a small, oddly 
shaped window high up and partly hidden by the projecting eave, 
which, as report had it, often served as a watch-tower by day and 
a lighthouse by night, for the smugglers who once frequented the 
coast, and used the house as a place of call. 

But smuggling had long ceased to be a profitable trade, and 
the house had been degraded to the baser uses of a farm, and now 
for years it had stood untenanted, and been allowed to drop into 
decay. 

-The once well-slated roof had rotted and given way. The 
stairs were broken and unsafe, and green witha slimy ooze. The 
floors of the upper rooms had fallen down, and showed the naked 
rafters hung with trailing cobwebs, through which the sky looked 
in.. Fat weeds grew rank upon the once cheerful hearth. The 
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door hung open by a single hinge. The window-frames and 
shattered glass lay in ruin on the moss-grown floor, and the empty 
eyeless sockets gazed vacantly at the unfrequent traveller ; for few 
cared to pass the spot by daylight, and none would go near it 
after dark. 

The house bore an evil name. Grisly tales were told by old 
men of the smugglers, or even pirates, by whom it had been once 
frequented, and of the gaugers and informers whom they had 
murdered in the cave which was said to run beneath it ; but setting 
these more or less doubtful stories aside, its later and authentic 
history was sufficiently tragic to account for the ill repute in 
which it is held. 

Its last owner was a widow, to whom the house and the head- 
land had been left by her husband’s father, in trust for her son, 
a boy of about twelve years of age. 

Attached to this headland was a mountain farm, with grazing 
ground for twelve cows. ‘The seaweed which grew along the fore- 
shore was also worth a considerable sum, as well as the share of 
wreckage washed from the decks of sinking ships in mid Atlantic, 
so that the widow, with her comfortable house and tidy farm, was 
generally looked upon as a ‘ warm’ and well-to-do woman. 

A younger brother of her husband’s, a quiet, decent young 
man, assisted her in the management of the farm ; all things went 
well with her, and the house had almost lived down its evil name. 

The widow was a strong-minded woman, who feared not ghosts, 
neither regarded men, as the many would-be successors to her late 
husband soon discovered; but unhappily, a year or two after her 
father-in-law’s death, his eldest son, who had enlisted in his youth 
in one of the East India Company’s old regiments, and had long 
been thought to be dead, unexpectedly returned, having been 
drummed out of the service, as some said; or having taken his 
pension, as he himself asserted. 

This man no sooner discovered that his father was dead, than 
he laid claim to the farm. He said that his father would never 
have left it away from him had he known that he was alive, and 
he demanded instant possession, which the widow, who loved 
money, and who was wrapped up in her boy, promptly refused him. 

Then he went to law, and sued her in the county court, but 
was nonsuited, with costs. 

He thereupon took possession of an empty labourer’s hut upon 
the mainland farm, directly opposite the widow’s hoyse, and 
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resisted all attempts to eject him. He procured an old musket, 
with which he swore that he would shoot anyone who came near 
him. He vowed that he would shoot the widow whether she came 
near him or not, and he kept her in such constant fear and bodily 
terror (or she pretended that he did, for in reality I do not think 
that she feared either man or devil), that she had him bound over 
to keep the peace for twelve months. 

No doubt he was a dangerous man. I believe he once had a 
sunstroke in India, and when he was the worse for drink he was 
little better than a raging lunatic. 

Strange to say, he was always gentle with the boy, even in his 
most drunken moods, and the boy took to him kindly, and would 
sit for hours by his side, listening to his tales of battle and of 
storm. 

The uncle, or the soldier, as he was always called, was, in addi- 
tion to his other accomplishments, a keen fisherman, and he and 
the boy would go away on fine days for hours, line-fishing on the 
bay, to the mother’s great distress and terror. 

The soldier had no boat of his own, but they would take the 
widow’s, a leaky old tub, which the boy was always begging her 
to have repaired; a request which she steadily refused, firstly, 
because she was what the neighbours called a meas woman and 
did not like to part with her money (for the boat was hardly worth 


. repairing); and secondly, because she hoped that it would soon be 


so bad that they would be unable to launch it, and that their fish- 
ings would be perforce put an end to. 

If this were her desire, however, it was defeated, for the soldier 
bought an old dingy for a small sum, and being a handy man at 
carpenter’s work, he repaired and made her watertight ; but as she 
was acrank and dangerous craft, hardly fit to hold one with safety, 
the widow was in constant dread whenever her boy went out with 
his uncle on the treacherous bay, and at last she determined to 
have the old yawl repaired. 

On the morning of the day after she had come to this resolu- 
tion, she was overseeing the work of a few labourers who were 
digging potatoes in a field hard by her house. 

From the place where she sat, she could see her terrible 
brother-in-law’s hut, and as she watched it withno very fond gaze, 
she saw him come out with some fishing-lines in his hand, launch 
his old dingy, and pull out into the bay, and she thought bitterly 
of the affection which this ne’er-do-well had managed to steal from 
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her, and with all her heart she wished him and his boat at the 
bottom of the sea. 

So she sat on, musing and repining, for an hour or more. She 
was a sufferer from rheumatism, and was not feeling well that day, 
or she would have been at work with the women, collecting the 
potatoes, for she was a hard-working soul and a thrifty. 

All of a sudden she saw the men lean on their spades and listen. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ she cried. 

‘Did you hear that screech ?’ replied one of them. 

‘There it is again!’ said another. 

The widow listened intently, and heard clearly from the sea a 
cry as of one in pain or terror. 

‘There’s somebody drowning, ma’am,’ a man called out to her 
as she stood on the heights above him. 

‘Run up to the verge and call usif you see anything ; the yawl 
is afloat, and we'll be there ina minute. I’m thinking ‘twas only 
a saygull, after all.’ 

‘Glory be to God! He’s through the bottom of the ould 
punt! Oh, wouldn’t I be in luck if it was only thrue!’ said the 
widow to herself. She hurried into the house, and crept up the 
narrow stairs to the little gable window which commanded a full 
view of the bay, with an activity which no one would have expected 
from her age and infirmities, and there, sure enough, not many 
hundred yards away, she saw a figure struggling with the waves, 
and striving hard with gradually failing strength to reach the shore. 

The widow’s sight was not very good, and she could not make 
out his features, but this was the very course which she had seen 
the hated soldier take, and it could be none other than he. 

A yawl lay afloat in the little bay beneath, from which the 
gentle lapping of the tide was heard upon the shingle; the 
labourers—all stout oarsmen—were close at hand ; a cry from her 
would summon them to the rescue in an instant; but she never 
raised that cry. With grim determination she watched the 
swimmer, as his struggles grew weaker and weaker, and she turned 
down her thumbs. 

Just then a swift yawl, its oars double-manned by a lusty crew 
pulling for dear life, shot round the headland ; and the steersman, 
wildly gesticulating, now shouted encouragement to the swimmer, 
now urged on his willing crew with frantic cries. 

The widow’s heart sank and became like lead. To be so near 
relief from danger and annoyance, and the pangs of jealous 
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love, and to miss it as though by a hair’s breadth, seemed too 
hard. In her agony of disappointment, she called upon the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘Star of the Sea,’ herself a mother, to aid her, and 
as it were in answer to her prayer, when the boat reached within 
one hundred yards of the drowning man, and the steersman was 
already leaning over to clutch him, he threw up his hands with a 
despairing ery—sank, and was seen no more. 

The widow gave a great sigh of relief, and prepared to descend 
from her ‘ bad eminence,’ when to her measureless surprise another 
boat shot round the point, manned this time by a single rower, 
and to her rage and horror she saw the hated soldier alive and 
sound, and pulling with all his might for the fatal spot. 

The widow breathed no prayer this time, but a heavy curse 
upon the soldier, in which I fear the Blessed Virgin was included, 
for having deceived her instead of answering her prayer. At any 
rate, she retracted the promise of twelve pounds of the best wax 
candles which she had vowed to her shrine in her first ecstasy of 
joy. But who, then, was the drowned? Some unoffending ‘ boy 
of the neighbours,’ no doubt. What a pity! She might have 
called her men if she had only known, and there would have been 
ample time to save him. 

Well, it could not be helped. It was the will of God. 

The boat’s crew were picking up the drowned man’s hat in 
silence—a brown wideawake, which seemed strangely familiar to 
her eyes. 

The current and the light air had drifted them shorewards, 
and their features could now be distinguished even by her failing 
eyes. 

: The terrible soldier had taken the hat from the men, and-—— 
No, surely, those were not the sounds of sobs which she heard 
coming from that hardened, unfeeling reprobate? A horrible fear 
seized her. She ran down the narrow stairs and through the open 
door like one distracted, and down to the beach, where the men 
were sadly landing, and the soldier, crying like a child, handed her 
Johnny’s—her child’s—hat. 

The story was soon told. The other uncle and the boy, seeing 
the soldier go off fishing alone, determined to try their luck also, 
but on a bank in front of the house, and nearer home. They 
launched the old yawl, and the uncle was proceeding to step the 
mast, when his foot went through a rotten plank, from which he 
was unable to withdraw it (as was proved when the wreck was 
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washed ashore some days afterwards). The boat filled rapidly and 
went down. It was his cries which the men had heard. When 
the boat sank, the boy, who was a good swimmer for his years, 
struck out for the shore ; and we know the rest. 

No wonder the house bore anevil name. The widow fled from 
it, never to return, and passed the rest of her life in the neigh- 
bourhood of the convent (which she endowed with all her worldly 
goods) in ceaseless penance and prayer. 

No man knew her dreadful story for certain, except her priest, 
and to him it came sub sigillo ; but the neighbours could put two 
and two together. They collated the statements of the labourers 
and that of the servant-girl, who had seen her creeping up the 
stairs, and combined them with certain wild words which she let 
fall in her first rage of grief and horror ; and they passed sentence 
up n her, and condemned her, and held her and her house accursed. 


S. T. Hearn. 
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October 1st.—All one’s letters to-day are bills; these are the 
angelic messages of comfort that our modern Michaelmas brings 
us. They sing an ever new song, an elegant and simple melody, 
which shapes itself somewhat differently in the ears of each, but 
to which none can be deaf. This is how Macaulay heard it: 

Taxes, rent, sisters; carriage, wages, clo’es, 
Coals, wine, alms, pocket-cash, subscriptions, treats ; 


Bills weekly these, and miscellaneous those, 
Travel the list completes. 


I saw on the station book-stall to-day yet another new magazine, or 
rather ‘illustrated monthly,’ whatever that may be, called ‘The 
Temple.’ It is edited by a Mr.S. Hocking, and is to appeal to the 
religious feelings of that great public for which the ‘Strand’ so 
successfully caters on week-days. Accordingly, in this first number 
we are presented with a picture of the Dean of Canterbury writing 
his autobiography ; of ‘Ian Maclaren’ correcting the proof-sheets 
of his ninety-ninth edition ; of Dr. Parker composing an oration ; 
of Dr, Alex. Maclaren looking very unhappy at being interviewed— 
the one sign of grace in the magazine ; of Dr. Maclaren’s assistant 
pastor rather liking it. Next month the bill of fare is to lead off 
with ‘ the life-story of Hugh Price Hughes,’ by a lady ‘ who has had 
long conversations with Mr. Hughes, and gathered much fresh and 
interesting information.’ Inthe Free and Protestant Churches, no 
doubt by a natural reaction, it seems to be the priest who does all 
the confessing. And this—shade of George Herbert !—-is the end- 
of-the-nineteenth-century idea of a ‘Temple’! Matthew Arnold 
should have died hereafter ; the finding of religion in the itch to 
disestablish churches or marry one’s deceased wife’s sister was 
decent compared with this development. Speaking of Pro- 
testantism reminds me that a few mornings ago the post brought 
a circular which began: ‘A Protestant literary family divelling 
in Paris. ...’ Divelling can certainly be practised as advan- 
tageously in Paris as in most places, but I hardly thought 
Protestant families quite so far gone in Antinomianism. 
4th.—William Morris is dead and the generation is poorer by 
a most virile and versatile type. Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith, 
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with the change of a word, would well become Morris. ‘ Nullum 
fere ornandi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’ 
When a great man dies it is impossible not to forecast, idly 
enough, the judgment of posterity. His name, certainly, one 
would say, must live with those of Sheraton and Adams and 
Chippendale. It may live with Aldus and Stephanus and Pickering; 
but I question whether our grandchildren will think his types so 
good as his designs; and at best they are reactionary. What will 
be his place in poetry? ‘ Virgil,’ says R., ‘ will live as long as the 
race, but he was content to write but twenty lines a day. Morris 
could write seven hundred.’ Yes; but how many did Homer 
write ? There is undoubtedly something in Morris that is not of 
an age, or, at any rate, not of our age, even if it be not for all 
time. My neighbour at , who is the only soul for miles 
round to be called a soul, considers Morris more primitive even 
than Homer or Herodotus, who have already the reflective man’s 
melancholy, whereas the so-called melancholy of Morris is more 
instinctive, being a straightforward recognition of the facts of life 
and death untainted by philosophy. He compares him in this 
respect, and in the fact that an extreme simplicity of sentiment is 
accompanied by an infinite refinement of the senses, with Pierre 
Loti, whom Lemaitre spoke of as ‘la plus délicate machine 4 sen- 
sations que j’ai jamais rencontrée.’ To this conjunction of a most 
complicated sensitive apparatus with the reflective powers of a 
child my friend would attribute Morris’s socialism, which is always 
sentimental, not theoretic. It would help to explain also his want 
of humour and of dramatic power, which were real wants in his 
nature, despite Nupkins, G. B. S.,and Mr. Watts-Dunton. My own 
favourite volumes are ‘The Defence of Guenevere’ and ‘Sigurd,’ 
the latter for Sundays because of its excellent moral ; but one 
cannot take up any of his verse anywhere without feeling in it the 
inexplicable magic. Inferior artists have copied his designs, but 
they cannot copy his poetry. They may have the seed, but they 
cannot raise the flower. He saw the world with his own eyes, and 
this is what we mean by genius, not any capacity for taking pains. 
Some one has told us that Morris could not ‘ polish or refine ;’ that 
if a thing did not please him it was not corrected, but done over 
again. The only correction I know of is in the ‘Song of the 
Nymph to Hylas,’ which was reprinted in ‘ Poems by the Way,’ 
with the two best lines spoiled. Any comparison, therefore, with a 
poet like Virgil is beside the mark. Morris gives us, as a rule, 
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not quotable lines, but a light in which we see things—an atmo- 
sphere. The verse oftenest in my mind is one printed I don’t 
know when or where: 
Christ keep the Hollow Land 
All the summer tide! 
Still we cannot understand 
How the waters glide, 
Only dimly seeing them 
Coldly slipping through 
Many green-lipped cavern-mouths, 
Where the hills are blue, 


That is Morris in quintessence, a drop of his peculiar and inesti- 
mable murex. 

11th.—Lord Rosebery has resigned, and the Press, which used 
to scoff, is like a running river of tears; meant, of course, to drown 
Sir William. Thus an emancipated party gets rid of two leaders 
at once; and yet it does not seem happy. Tacitus, who has 
phrases for everything, puts the case in a pretty epigram: ‘ Magis 
sine domino quam in libertate.’ How true that is of the 
Liberal party! It is masterless rather than free, because for 
freedom one must not only be able to do what one pleases, but 
know what it pleases one to do. Mr. Asquith at the Edinburgh 
meeting figured as the faithful lieutenant—‘ miles alacer,’ to 
quote Tacitus again, ‘qui tamen jussa ducum interpretari quam 
exsequi mallet ’—a prompt soldier, but with a turn for putting a 
gloss of his own on the commands of his general. Mr. Gladstone 
meanwhile comes in for a big share of the blame. Why must he 
be making speeches? ‘Retire men cannot when they would; 
neither will they when it were reason, but are impatient of 
privateness even in age and sickness, which require the shadow ; 
like old townsmen, that will be still sitting at their street door, 
though thereby they offer age to scorn.’ 

Sir William Harcourt has been discussing agriculture in 
Wales this week in a speech which would make every landlord’s 
heart of us rejoice if only we did not know better. The speaker 
proves all landlords to be exceedingly well off by leaving out of 
count the working expenses of the property, say some 30 per 
cent. Sir William is only a younger brother, and Malwood is not 
a big estate, but even a younger brother might have some inkling 
of so elementary a truth as this. His ignorance—wilful, I fear— 
is ona level with that of the town curate who on being preferred to a 
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country living urged his parishioners to be content with milking 
their cows once on the Sunday ; or that of the town poet who said 
to his country hostess at breakfast : ‘This is capital honey ; may I 
ask, do you keep a bee ?’ 

13th.—Bob is growing into rather a good shot, as becomes his 
father’s son, and, I may add, his uncle’s nephew. He told me 
when we were out together to-day a curious tale of something 
that happened as he was taking a stroll on Sunday afternoon. 
Two pheasants rose some distance off, and he pointed his stick at 
them, and to his amazement down they came. When he got to 
the spot he found the solution of the mystery: they had flown 
against some barbed wire. Tom was abroad last autumn and did 
not shoot his covers, so that many of the birds are old and so un- 
tender. In such a case the prudent house-wife cooks them with 
an onion inside. Bob gave me also some odd experiences of his in 
pursuit of relations. He has a strong clannish instinct, and spent 
some part of his holidays bicycling in the neighbourhood where 
our family used to be settled. In one of the villages he was 
amused to see his name over the grocer’s shop, and went in to buy 
a bun, hoping to get the name on a paper bag. But they were 
too primitive to have advertisements. He saw, however, on the 
shopman’s face a nose so like his own that it seemed to stamp him of 
the same stock. Bob’s nose has always been a rather sore subject 
with him; at times he has meditated recourse to the nose- 
curer’s, for it is not in itself beautiful, and it does not resemble 
any family nose that we know of. But now it looked as if his own 
despised organ were really the aboriginal nose, and all others not 
genuine. He asked the man how long he had lived in the 
village, and was answered: ‘ Mr. , my master, has been here 
these twenty years; I am only his foreman.’ So the mystery of 
the nose was no nearer being solved. In another village, seeing 
the name on a grave-stone, he asked the sexton, who happened to 
be in the churchyard, whether there were any people of that name 
still about. ‘Nobbut one,’ said the sexton, ‘who comes here in 
the summer.’ ‘In the summer? why in the summer?’ ‘Oh, 
because he isn’t out in the winter.’ ‘Is he so delicate, then ?’ 
‘No, he’s in the workhouse.’ This a little cooled Bob’s zeal. He 
is a nice boy and pleasant company, and I miss him greatly when 
the holidays are over. Iam always amused at the cleverness of 
boys who are clever at all. They seem to know as much about 
most matters as their elders, and to be even more keenly interested. 
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What is it we gain in growing older besides the ‘orbis veteribus 
notus,—the globe known to the ancients—as the Oxford orator in 
my day used to call what tailors hint at as ‘the lower chest’? 
Let us hope the improvement is ethical; we learn perhaps a little 
more self-restraint, or at least concealment, unless we are great 
geniuses. The geniuses keep the lamb’s heart among the full- 
grown flocks, to the no little discomfort of the flocks. 
14th.—Tom and I went up with Robert to-day to matriculate 
him at —— College, and I believe we enjoyed the outing more 
than he did, as being without arriére-pensée. The Warden was 
exceedingly civil, as Tom remarked, adding that it was as well 
some few heads of houses should be old enough to remember the 
Crimean War. Tom does not share the new feeling about Russia. 
He had not been at Oxford for many years, and what most struck 
him was the encroachment of the Town upon the University. At 
Carfax he could hardly restrain his indignation ; turning now to 
the new municipal buildings, which seem to flaunt over ‘the 
House,’ and then to the blank where Carfax Church used to stand. 
Fortunately, the one offence served as a counter-irritant to the 
other, or I fear he might have been taken with an apoplexy. 
When we came opposite the new building of B.N.C., and saw the 
gigantic lion and unicorn, ‘ That, I suppose,’ said he, ‘is where 
my old tailor has moved to out of St. Aldate’s; he used to be 
“by appointment to the King!”’ However, he was put in good 
temper presently by the sight of a few young horsemen coming 
over Magdalen Bridge. ‘I should have thought,’ he said, ‘ that 
‘so modern-spirited and ingenious a University as Oxford would 
have invented a new method of hunting adapted to the bicycle!’ 
(this with a look at me and a marked paroxytone accent) ; then, after 
giving Robert a caution against wasting his time and money over 
horses, he launched out into anecdotes of his own youth, which 
bore a very pink complexion. 

19th,—St. Luke is actually allowing us a second summer this 
year; the roads are drying famously ; the farmers have got to 
work at their wheat sowing, and the ladies to their pleasant 
chatter about the ‘autumnal tints.’ It is a remarkable season for 
hedge-fruit, hips and haws and holly, and this, say the local 
weather-prophets, betokens a hard winter. The yew berries— 
those coral lamps in a green night—have been especially numerous 
and beautiful ; in fact, our solitary commons have become like the 
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Walnuts, too, are plentiful. How much were walnuts a dozen in 
Queen Anne’s reign? Here is the answer in a letter of Steele’s: 


‘Dear Prue,—I send you seven pen’orth of wall-nutts at five a 
| penny, which is the greatest proof I can give you at present of 
my being with my whole Heart yrs, 
‘Ricup. STEELE.’ 


Outside the letter is written, ‘There are but 29 Walnutts ;’ but 
| the ‘ passionate lover and faithfull husband’ made ample amends 
for the six he had diverted to his own use by a present the next 
day of ‘ half a hundred more.’ To know what a walnut should be 
one must have travelled in Persia; in our northern latitudes it 
| ' remains, as its name denotes, the ‘foreign nut,’ never properly 
ripening, and even when moilified by port presenting a grave 
| problem to the digestion. The rooks seem very fond of them. 
Several times lately, as I have been driving, a sparrow-hawk 
has risen from behind the hedge, lying in wait, I suppose, for 
partridges. I saw yesterday three long-tailed tits, and to-day 
a kingfisher; and a few days since six magpies. What does 
that portend ? 

22nd.—By way of reaction from talking about Nelson and 
Trafalgar, and singing the glorious day’s renown, I kept last night a 
very peaceful centenary in reading over again Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ which, though not published until 1813, was begunin 
the October of 1796, as we learn from Mr. Austen Leigh’s memoir. 
How real the characters remain! The proud Mr. Darcy and the 
prejudiced Miss Elizabeth Bennet are naturally the liveliest. The 
portrait of the former especially is painted with the finish of a 
miniature in a number of very delicate touches. We know his 
stare, his height. ‘I assure you, cried Bingley, ‘that if Darcy 
were not such a great tall fellow in comparison with myself, I 
should not pay him half so much deference. Mr. Darcy smiled; 
but Elizabeth thought she could perceive that he was rather 
offended, and therefore checked her laugh.’ 

This characteristic indisposition to be laughed at, in one who 
was so great a critic of others, is emphasised again in the final 
scene : 


' Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. Bingley had been a most delightful 
friend—so easily guided that his worth was invaluable; but she checked her- 
self. She remembered that he had yet to learn to be laughed at, and it was 
rather too early to begin. 
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Everybody who can is allowed to make a contribution to our 
knowledge of the hero’s character—Mrs. Gardiner, the old house- 
keeper, even the wicked Wickham : 


Mr. Darcy can please where he chuses. He can be a conversible companion 
if he thinks it worth his while. Among those who are at all his equals in conse- 
quence, he is a very different man from what he is to the less prosperous. His 
pride never deserts him; but with the rich he is liberal-minded, just, sincere, 
rational, honourable, and perhaps agreeable—allowing something for fortune and 


figure. 

Change the words rich and less prosperous, and you have Miss 
Austen’s judgment as well as Bingley’s. Again : 

Lady Catherine has the reputation of being remarkably sensible and clever ; 
but I rather believe she derives part of her abilities from her rank and fortune, 
part from her authoritative manner, and the rest from the pride of her nephew, 
who chuses that everyone connected with him should have an understanding of 
the first lass. 

The two most carefully elaborated scenes in the book are 
Darey’s first proposal to Elizabeth and his aunt’s visit to Longbourn. 
Both seem to me quite perfect. In anyone less accustomed than 
Darcy was to look at everything on the side on which it concerns 
himself, without imagination to see how it would strike others, or 
less unable, from long habit,’ to dissimulate his feelings, the 
opening declaration would have been impossible, but in him it is 
in character. Equally well drawn are his surprise at Elizabeth’s 
refusal of his suit, his shock at being called ‘ ungentlemanlike,’ his 
dispassionate view of Bingley’s courtship of Jane, and his frank, 
surprised defence of what was called incivility. ‘Could you 
expect me to rejoice in the inferiority of your connections, to con- 
gratulate myself on the hope of relations whose condition in life is 
so decidedly beneath my own?’ It is interesting to remark that 
Miss Austen, whether she studied Darcy from the life or built him 
up from suggestions, understood exactly how such a character could 
be actually produced. During the conversation on that famous 
walk to the Lucases, Darcy says: 


I have been a selfish being all my life, in practice, though not in principle. As 
achild, I was taught what was right ; but Iwas not taught to correct my temper. I 


! Elizabeth Bennet’s remarks over the pianoforte at Rosings about the duty of 
practising social virtues are quite a revelation to Darcy. ‘I certainly have not 
the talent which scme people possess,’ said Darcy, ‘of conversing easily with 
those I have never seen before. I cannot catch their tone of conversation or 
appear interested in their concerns, as I often see done.’ ‘ My fingers,’ said Eliza- 
beth, ‘do not move over the instrument in the masterly manner which I see so 
many women’s do, But then I have always supposed it to be my own fault— 
because I would not take the trouble of practising.’ 
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was given good principles, but left to follow them in pride andconceit. Unfortu- 
nately an only son, I was spoiled by my parents, who, though good themselves, 
allowed, encouraged, almost taught me to be selfish and overbearing—to care for 
none beyond my own family circle, to think meanly of all the rest of the world, 
to wish at least to think meanly of their sense and worth compared with my own. 

The other dialogue—that between Elizabeth and Lady 
Catherine de Burgh—is still more finely imagined. Her ladyship’s 
insufferable rudeness is always of the well-bred variety; it is that 
of a feminine Darcy, sui amans sine rivali but without cultiva- 
tion, and never crosses the line into vulgarity. It keeps its end 
steadily in view with great self-possession, and when finally defeated 
hurls none but social thunderbolts. ‘I take no leave of you, Miss 
Bennet; I send no compliments to your mother; I am most 
seriously displeased.’ 

Of the minor characters, I confess to admiring Mrs. Bennet 
most. To be witty the author had but to be Jane Austen, but to 
be foolish and inconsequent required no little imagination; and 
though Mrs. Bennet is not always equal to herself—as which of us 
is >—she never quite sinks to caricature. Her high-water mark is, 
perhaps, her famous contribution to the old wrangle between town 
and country life : 


‘ The country,’ said Darcy, ‘can in general supply but few subjects for such 
a study [i.c. of character]. Inacountry neighbourhood you move in a very con- 
fined and unvarying society.’ 

‘ But people themselves alter so much, that there is something new to be ob- 
served in them for ever.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ cried Mrs. Bennet, offended by his manner of mentioning a 
country neighbourhood. ‘I assure you there is quite as much of that going on in 
the country as in town,’ 


Inimitable, too, is the new light on the question of entail. 
‘Such things I know are all chance in this world. There is no 
knowing how estates will go when once they come to be entailed.’ 

Lydia Bennet also, for the same reason that I admire her 
mother, inspires me with unbounded respect. Mary alone I 
confess myself unable to believe in, and even to be told that she 
married ‘ one of her Uncle Philip’s clerks and was content to be 
considered a star in the society of Meryton,’ does not convince me. 
I have no doubt the fault is in myself, because on the only other 
point in which I ever doubted Miss Austen, experience of life in 
a country neighbourhood has persuaded me of my error.' It was 

1 Sophia will have it that all through ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ which is the 


author's first book, the note is a little forced, and points out that Jane Austen 
showed herself half conscious of this by describing it as ‘ wanting shade.’ 
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a point in the character of the Rev. William Collins. In one of 
his apologetic speeches to Mrs, Bennet (which, like his compli- 
mentary epistles, ought to supply a word to the language; we 
should speak of ‘ making’ as well as ‘ sending a Collins’), he says: 

Resignation to inevitable evils is the duty of us all: the peculiar duty of a 
young man who has been so fortunate as I have been in early preferment, and I 
trust I am resigned. Perhaps not the less so from feeling a doubt of my posi- 
tive happiness had my fair cousin honoured me with her hand; for Z have often 
observed that resignation is never so perfect as when the blessing denied begins to 
lose somewhat of its value in our estimation. 


I used to think that the voice here was the voice of Jane. 
Austen, for once breaking in and not inexcusably laughing at our 
reverend friend. But experience of life and—dare I add ?—of the 
country clergy has convinced me I was wrong ; and certainly the 
logic is the same as that of the famous dictum about dress: ‘I 
would advise you merely to put on whatever of your clothes is 
superior to the rest—there is no occasion for anything more.’ 
For the rest, Mr. Bennet is admirable, Charlotte Lucas is a very 
careful study of a very ordinary girl, and her little brother has 
expressed for all time a deep human sentiment when he declared he 
would not care how proud he was if he was as rich as Mr. Darcy. 
Of Jane Austen’s heroines Miss Thackeray said once in CORNHILL 
that they were distinguished by a certain ‘ gentle self-respect and 
humour and hardness of heart’ from those of to-day, when ‘ we 
have gained in emphasis what we have lost in calm, in happiness, 
in tranquillity.’ Miss Austen has suffered more than most authors 
at the hands of her illustrators. How delightful it would have 
been if her novels had first appeared in CoRNHILL with Walker's 
or Millais’ pictures! For though it is undoubtedly a bore to read 
a novel for the first time in sections, nothing is pleasanter than 
to go back upon it in this way, tasting it like old wine. Mr. 
Cooke’s persons are devoid of any character whatever, almost of 
expression ; Mr. Brock’s are not much better ; and Mr. Thompson’s, 
though they are more like real people, are not Miss Austen’s 
people. Look at the conceited boy, for instance, who does duty 
for Darcy ; Darcy was thirty. The name of the novel was borrowed 
from the following passage at the end of Miss Burney’s ‘ Cecilia :’ 

‘The whole of this unfortunate business,’ said Dr. Lyster, ‘ has 
been the result of PRipE and PREJUDICE . . .; yet this remember, 
that if to PripE and PREJUDICE you owe your miseries, so won- 
derfully is good and evil balanced that to Prip— and PREJUDICE 
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you will also owe their termination.’ In the old editions the words 
glare at you in big capitals as they are here printed, and look to 
us like a reference to Miss Austen’s novel—they are really a pro- 
phecy before the event. I note finally that a book-lover (whose 
name I know but will not say) burrowing the other day in the 
heaps of a London bookseller (whose name I know also but refrain 
also from saying), unearthed a nearly complete set of Miss Austen’s 
novels in the original edition, which he bought for as many 
shillings as they usually cost guineas. The bookseller discovered 
his mistake before the buyer had left the shop, but, being a man 
of his word, stuck to his first price. Tell that in Gath! 

23rd.—Lord Rosebery at Colchester made a political allegory 
of the oyster. He spoke of him as ‘an eminently self-contained 
character. His shell is his castle, his house is attached to a rock, 
and within that shell and attached to that rock he is absolutely 
aloof from the storms and catastrophes of the world.’ The moral 
is not difficult to draw. In politics let us be—not selfish, oh dear, 
no, but—self-contained. Being an old-fashioned person, I prefer 
the old-fashioned word selfishness ; but, call it what you please, I 
prefer the old-fashioned moral of the oyster allegory as it is drawn 
in that delightful Buddhist sermon in Mitford’s ‘Tales of Old 
Japan’ (ii. 153): 

There is a certain powerful shell-fish called the Sazayé, with a very strong 
operculum. Now this creature, if it hears that there is any danger astir, shuts 
up its shell from within with a loud noise, and thinks itself perfectly safe. One 
day a Tai and another fish in envy at this said— 

‘What a strong castle this is of yours, Mr. Sazayé! When you shut up your lid 
from within, nobody can so much as point a finger at you. A capital figure you 
make, sir.’ 

When he heard this, the Sazayé, stroking his beard, replied : ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
although you are so good as to say so, it’s nothing to boast of in the way of 
safety, yet I must admit that when I shut myself up thus I do not feel much 
anxiety.’ 

And as he was speaking thus, with the pride that apes humility, there came 
the noise of a great splash; and the shell-fish, shutting up his lid as quickly as 
possible, kept quite still, and thought to himself, what in the world the noise 
could be. Could it be a net? Could it be a fish-hook? What a bore it was 
always having to keep such a sharp look-out! Were the Tai and the other fish 
caught, he wondered ; and he felt quite anxious about them; however, at any 
rate he was safe. And so the time passed ; and when he thought all was safe, 
he stealthily opened his shell, and looked all round him, and there seemed to be 
something wrong, something with which he was not familiar. As he looked a 
little more carefully, lo and behold, there he was in a fishmonger’s shop, and with 
a card marked ‘ sixteen cash’ on his back. 


24th.—I saw at the club in one of the weekly papers an an- 
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nouncement of the death of the sister of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
I confess that, great as my interest in Beddoes has always been, I 
did not know that any sister was still surviving ; I do not recollect 
any reference being made to her at the time it was deemed re- 
quisite to publish the sad story of his suicide. This was in 1890, 
when Mr. E. W. Gosse, a son of the distinguished naturalist, who 
has himself meditated the Muse, printed the poetical remains 
from papers given to Robert Browning by Beddoes’ life-long 
friend and biographer, T. F. Kelsall. Beddoes’ poetry will always 
be caviare to the general, but two or three things, such as ‘ Dream- 
Pedlary,’ are creeping into anthologies. In my library I havea copy 
both of the ‘ Improvisatore’ and the ‘ Bride’s Tragedy,’ bound in 
that straight-grained morocco with stamped Gothic ornament which 
was then orthodox; they belonged to Beddoes’ college friend, 
T. G. H. Bourne, and the former of them contains Beddoes’ book- 
plate. I have also his Shakespeare, which is interesting from the 
passages marked ; though they are not of any recondite beauty, 
nor especially concerned, as one might have expected, with 
‘ graves and worms and epitaphs.’ They are such as the following : 


* Most choice, forsaken; and most lov’d, despised.’ 


‘ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do pall.’ 


I am happy also in possessing a copy of the ‘ Posthumous Poems’ 
of Shelley, which Beddoes financed and Leigh Hunt published 
and Sir Timothy suppressed. But probably this is not so scarce 
as Beddoes’ own books. 
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CLARISSA FURIOSA:} 
BY W. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
THREATENED EVICTION. 


An English watering-place out of the season is dreary and 
depressing enough in all conscience ; but the melancholy desola- 
tion of such resorts is not worthy to be compared with that of a 
Continental winter station after the swallows have winged their 
way to cooler northern latitudes and the last invalid has been 
lifted into the departing express and the pitiless sun beats down, 
day after day, upon dusty, empty streets. Madeline Luttrell and 
her mother, who had had no previous experience of what Pau 
could be like after everybody’s outside shutters had been closed, 
found themselves scarcely able to endure the life which they were 
now compelled to lead. Escape, however, was impossible, by 
reason of the deplorable condition of the family exchequer, and 
they knew that, whether they felt able to endure the stifling heat 
and the unbroken solitude or not, they would have to endure 
these things until the autumn—always supposing that M. Cayaux 
and his myrmidons did not turn them out of house and home 
before then. 

It is not, we are often assured, degrading to be poor, and 
perhaps it is not ; but it may be dreadfully uncomfortable, and to 
persons situated as these two unfortunate ladies were it may be 
made something very like a subject for shame. Their servants, 
they could not help noticing, had become careless and dis- 
respectful ; tradesmen eyed them askance and with a certain air 
of pitying disdain; they really had no business to linger in a 
town which had been deserted by all its well-to-do inhabitants, 
not to speak of its visitors, and it was with difficulty that they 
could refrain from apologising for such unheard-of conduct. 

Nevertheless, there were compensations. Poverty, says the 
proverb, makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows; it also, 


1 Copyright, in the United States of America, 1896, by W. E. Norris. 
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in some cases, leads us to treat our fellow-sufferers with forbear- 
ance, and this forlorn pair did not quarrel. The dowager no 
longer reproached her daughter, for whom she was truly sorry and 
who was truly sorry for her; each of them was, after a fashion, 
resigned, each tried to be brave, and both were thankful for the 
respite which that terrible lawyer seemed disposed to grant them. 
In the course of their conversations—which, it must be confessed, 
were apt to flag a little—they seldom alluded to M. Cayaux and 
never to Raoul de Malglaive. To sit silent is better than to 
discuss painful or controversial matters, and Netta’s slow progress 
towards convalescence, of which tolerably frequent and faithful 
reports were despatched to them, provided them at least with one 
safe and interesting topic. Neither Guy nor Clarissa thought it 
advisable to tell them how very near the child had been to death ; 
but they were duly informed of the doctor’s subsequent favourable 
opinion, so that their minds were set at ease with regard to that 
anxiety. 

One morning, when the post came in, bringing several letters 
for Lady Luttrell, and a very fat one, addressed in Clarissa’s hand- 
writing, to Madeline, the latter withdrew into the garden to see 
what a correspondent by whom she had been somewhat neglected 
of late had to say to her. Seating herself there beneath the 
shade of a copper beech and in view of the distant peaks which 
towered dimly above a quivering, intervening mist of heat, she 
opened her sister-in-law’s epistle and embarked upon what 
appeared to be a penitent, yet jubilant, apology. Clarissa began 
by stating that she was very happy—which, of course, was 
pleasing intelligence—and went on to say that her happiness was 
not due alone to the daily improvement which was becoming 
manifest in dear Netta’s health. Then she gréw apologetic, and 
remarked that she really did not know what Madeline and others 
would think of her. 

‘I have been so unpardonably emphatic in laying down the 
law, and so absolutely certain of being in the right, that it requires 
almost more courage than I possess to own myself a blind guide 
after all! But there is no help for it; the truth must be told; 
and if I have done some mischief—as I dare say I have—if is not 
too late, I hope, to undo it. I can’t admit. that I was quite wrong, 
and Guy—who, I must say, is most generous and tolerant about 
it all—says that he agrees in principle with a great deal of what 
I used to urge; still, after several long talks with him, I have 
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come to see that, so far as our immediate actions are concerned, 
we can only take the world as we find it, and, when all is said, the 
fact must always remain that love atones for everything. Even if 
he had done all the things of which I so hastily accused him, 
what would it have mattered? I can’t feel, and I don’t believe 
any woman can feel, that the past signifies much. It is the 
present, and only the present, that really counts.’ 

‘ Well,’ thought Madeline, laying down the open sheet for a 
moment, ‘ that is pretty cool, considering that the supreme import- 
ance of the past was the very thing which Clarissa never missed 
an opportunity of impressing upon me! But I am very glad that 
she should have made friends with Guy; and that, I suppose, is 
what she is going to tell me presently that she has done.’ 

That, indeed, was the announcement diffusively contained in 
three closely written sheets of note-paper, embellished with alter- 
nate expressions of contrition and appeals for congratulation. But 
a good deal more than that remained to be said, and her unques- 
tionable duty, the writer declared, was to say it. ‘ Dear Madeline, 
you know how afraid I was that you would end by marrying that 
young M. de Malglaive, of whom, you must acknowledge, we did 
not hear the best accounts. You will forgive my saying that I 
saw you cared for him, in spite of all your denials, and I hope you 
care for him still ; because I cannot doubt that he cares for you. 
If he does (of course all depends upon that) I implore you not to 
throw your happiness away and to dismiss from your mind any- 
thing that I may have said against him. I understand so much 
now that I did not understand a year ago, and I should be so 
terribly grieved if I thought that I had influenced you in the 
wrong direction. Guy says , 

But Madeline had not the heart to go on reading what Guy 
had said. Neither he nor Clarissa could bring Raoul back from 
the desert sands where his bones lay bleaching ; the teacher might 
ery, ‘ As you were!’ and might herself execute a volte-face without 
loss or hurt ; but the disciple could not obey orders, and if the 
past may in some cases be treated as being of no importance, it 
retains, in others, the gruesome quality of being irrevocable. 
Under such circumstances, the poor disciple may be excused for 
feeling a little bitter, and for a quarter of an hour or thereabouts 
Madeline sat, with her open letter upon her knees, thinking rather 
hard things about the self-deposed leader of a sufficiently silly 
crusade. But she ended by absolving her sister-in-law. Clarissa 
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did not know that Raoul was dead, nor did she, presumably, know 
that he had been innocent of some of the offences laid to his 
charge. What was the use of being angry or envious or con- 
temptuous ? The calamity which had occurred would have 
occurred, perhaps, even if Clarissa had never lectured in public or 
in private ; anyhow, what had been done could not now be undone, 
and it was at least a good thing that two people who had been 
rather unhappy were going to be happy together for the future. 

The dowager Lady Luttrell, who emerged hastily from the 
house at the moment when her daughter’s meditations had 
advanced thus far, was of opinion that this was a very good thing 
indeed. She advanced, with her cap-strings flying and her hands 
outstretched, to exclaim : 

‘Madeline, dearest, I could not think what had become of 
you! Have you heard the news? But I know you must have 
heard ; for there was a letter for you from Clarissa. Is it not a 
mercy? Dear Clarissa wrote to me also, and so has Guy, and so 
has Mr. Dent—all most satisfactory! They are to live at Hac- 
combe, it seems, and no doubt they will be extremely well off— 
much better off than we ever were. One does not really know 
how to be thankful enough !’ 

It was pretty of her to be so overjoyed at an event from which 
she was unlikely to derive any personal profit, Madeline thought, 
and it would have been most ungracious on her own part to resent 
her mother’s next half-involuntary ejaculation of, ‘Ah, my dear, 
if only you were as comfortably provided for as Guy is! Then I 
would take a second-class ticket for Lourdes this very afternoon, 
in spite of the heat, and give thanks where thanks are due!’ 

‘You must not worry about me,’ the girl said ; ‘I am as well 
provided for as I deserve to be.’ 

‘My dear child, you are not provided for at all !—that is just 
why I must go on worrying until you are. But perhaps our luck 
is going to turn at last; this news, which I confess that I had 
quite given up expecting, makes me almost hope that it is.’ 

‘ Are Guy and Clarissa going to stay in London for the rest of 
the season ?’ asked Madeline, to change the subject. 

‘Oh, no; they couldn’t very well do that without exposing 
themselves to all sorts of petty annoyances. It is much better 
for them to go away until their reconciliation has ceased to be a 
nine days’ wonder, and fortunately, the doctor recommends moun- 
tain air for Netta. So they are to start as soon as possible for 
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Switzerland, where they suggest that we should join them. I 
only wish we could!’ added Lady Luttrell wistfully ; ‘but that, 
of course, is quite out of the question.’ 

‘ Faute @argent ?’ 

‘ Faute dargent, as you say; but please don’t mention that 
when you write. They evidently don’t know to what straits we 
have been reduced, and I would rather not distress them by saying 
anything about it.’ 

The excellent woman could be as worldly as another where her 
children’s interests were concerned ; but it did not even occur to 
her as possible to ask pecuniary assistance from one of them. 
Like the rest of us, she had her standard, which, after all, was 
not, perhaps, such a very low one. As if in anticipation of a 
suggestion which she did not wish Madeline to make, she went on : 

‘Nothing is more painful for aman who has married an heiress 
than to be encumbered with poor relations, and I would rather 
pawn the clothes off my back than let Guy know how frightened 
I am of that wretched Cayaux. For the rest, I quite hope that 
Cayaux has departed to spend his summer holiday at some distant 
ville Veaux; Tam sure he must be rich enough to treat himself 
to that luxury!’ 

It may be conjectured that he was; but some people prefer 
hoarding their money to spending it, and M, Cayaux, who had not 
left Pau, called at the Chateau de Grancy that same afternoon, to 
state—amongst other disagreeable statements which he found it 
his duty to make—that he would be glad to receive certain moneys 
long owing to him by the nominal mistress of the house. That 
doomed lady was writing a long and affectionate letter to her 
daughter-in-law when the enemy was announced, and she laid down 
her pen with forebodings which were but too speedily fulfilled. 

‘Ma bonne dame, said M. Cayaux, after the preliminary 
skirmish for which he had been prepared (and it was terribly sig- 
nificant of what was to come that he should dare to address his 
former patroness in such terms), ‘it is not I, believe me, who 
desire to ruin you. I have incurred losses through my anxiety to 
accommodate you; it is probable that I shall lose the interest, if 
not the principal, of the sums that I have advanced, and, con- 
sidering that I am a poor man, the prospect, I frankly confess, 
does not smile upon me. But what would you have ?—one is the 
friend of one’s old friends or one is not.’ 

‘Cayaux,’ exclaimed Lady Luttrell, suddenly turning at bay, 
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‘ you are insupportable! If I must go to prison until I have paid 
my debts, to prison I will go ; but never will I permit you to speak 
of me as an old friend !’ 

The man of law smiled venomously. ‘As you will, madame,’ 
he replied. ‘It is true that I have expended a great deal of time, 
for which I have received no payment, in striving to preserve you 
from bankruptcy ; it is true that I have again and again provided 
you with cash, which I suppose I shall never see back; but it 
would be presumption and exaggeration, no doubt, to describe 
such trifling services as acts of friendship. You will not be sent 
to prison; for the law does not, in these days, allow those who 
have defrauded their friends—I beg a thousand pardons, I should 
have said their men of business—to be imprisoned: all that the 
law will do will be to turn you out of a house which no longer 
belongs to you and to sell your furniture for what it will fetch.’ 

M. Cayaux glanced disparagingly at the faded carpet and cur- 
tains and the frayed damask of the sofas and chairs, while poor 
Lady Luttrell’s lips trembled. However, she knew that it would 
be useless to appeal for mercy or pity, and it was in a tolerably 
steady voice that she asked: 

‘When do you mean to turn us out ?’ 

‘I fear, madame, that you will have to surrender possession to 
the rightful owners within three weeks ; but allow me once more to 
say that you will not be dispossessed at my instance, although it so 
happens that Iam empowered to take proceedings on behalf of the 
heirs. For myself, I shall probably be a loser by means which I sin- 
cerely deplore; I can but take my chance with the other creditors. 
At the same time, I am instructed by my clients to say that, on 
prompt payment of all arrears, they will be willing to renew the 
mortgage.’ 

‘You know very well that I cannot pay the arrears !’ 

‘I did not know it, madame, though I must own that I feared 
as much. It only remains, then, for the law to take its course. 
That is, unless your son, Sir Luttrell ‘ 

‘Sir Luttrell, as you absurdly call him, has nothing to do with 
my affairs. You can reduce me to beggary; but you have no 
claim, I am thankful to say, upon him.’ 

‘No legal claim, I admit; but I understand that he has 
become by his marriage a wealthy man, and possibly he might not 
relish the idea that his mother was so deeply indebted to a humble 
provincial lawyer. Were I in your place, I should communicate 
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with him; being only in my own place, and having ascertained 
this gentleman’s address, I may find it advisable to adopt that 
course,’ 

‘I forbid you to think of it! IfI prefer starvation to borrow- 
ing money, that is my affair, not yours.’ 

‘Pardon me, dear madame; it is a little my affair also, seeing 
that you have not always preferred that distressing alternative and 
that you have done me the honour to accept advances from me 
which I could ill afford to make. Allons! you will write to your 
son, I have no doubt, and all will arrange itself for the best. If 
you remain obstinate—ma foi ! I shall have to take such measures 
as I can to regain my own.’ 

Upon that, M. Cayaux smilingly bowed himself out, leaving 
his victim to demand of high Heaven what she had ever done to 
merit such cruel afflictions. High Heaven, in accordance with 
precedent, remained mute ; so the poor lady was fain to seek out 
her daughter and repeat the same despairing query to one who was 
at least in a position to sympathise with it. 

‘This is what comes of my having said that our luck had 
turned! That wretch will write to Guy—I know he will !—and 
if he does, he may spoil everything! It will look as if we had 
only waited to make sure of Clarissa’s money in order to become 
her pensioners !’ 

‘I am quite sure that neither Guy nor Clarissa will think such 
a thing as that of us,’ Madeline declared. ‘ Whatever they may 
be, they are not stingy people, and Guy, at all events, must know 
that if you are in difficulties now, it is partly because he cost you 
a great deal of money when he was younger. If I were he, I 
should certainly feel that you were doing me a kindness by telling 
me the truth.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, you don’t understand! Of course they would 
respond to our appeal; but I should never be able to hold up my 
head again, and Guy, who has already had to put his pride in his 
pocket, would never be able to forget that he had been forced to 
ask his wife to relieve his family. And to think that if I could 
only, by some means or other, have tided over the next six 
months, I might have been independent! By that time, I mean, 
you may be happily married ; and, as for me, I can live easily 
enough upon my little income and pay Cayaux off by instalments.’ 

‘But there is no way of tiding over the next six months, is 
there ?’ objected Madeline. 
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‘None that I can see. Yet one never knows, and miracles 
have been worked in favour of people who did not seem to me to 
deserve them as much as we do. Let us at least go to Lourdes 
to-morrow and ask. I told you that I would go there to return 
thanks to the Blessed Virgin if I had reason to be thankful, and 
she will understand our errand, even if she does not grant our 
prayer.’ 

Madeline was not quite sure what form of prayer her mother 
wished her to offer up; but there would be no difficulty about 
praying for release in some form from a situation which looked 
very like an impasse; so she assented. Moreover, she thought 
that she would like, if there should be time, to walk along the 
banks of the Gave to a certain spot which had associations for her 
and which she had often longed to revisit, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
BLACK SAMARITANS, 


In the semi-darkness of a low stifling hut not far from the banks 
of the Sénégal river lay what remained of a white man, who had 
long been tended by black men and women with extraordinary 
devotion, if not with skill. How he had come to be in so strange 
a situation, who his preservers were, and why they had been at 
such pains to preserve a worthless life, he neither knew nor cared ; 
only at intervals during the interminable period of lassitude and 
suffering which stretched far back into the recesses of a confused 
memory had he been conscious of his personal identity, and even 
then he had been too weary and too indifferent to ask whether 
he were alive or dead. But now, turning his hot aching head 
towards the huge negro who was squatted beside him and who 
was sedulously fanning the flies away, he inquired, with languid 
curiosity, ‘Is that you, Salem ?’ 

A double row of brilliantly white teeth responded by an 
affirmative grin, and from between them issued a joyful, guttural 
voice—‘ Beau temps que je suis guéri, moi! Tot aussi, tu vas 
étre sur pied tout &Vhewre. Seulement, faut pas bouger, hein ? 
Crest pas les blessures, c'est la fidvre qui a manqué de te finir, 

There was little need to caution him against attempting to 
rise from his recumbent attitude; the inert frame of skin and 
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bone which represented his body was not at the orders of his en- 
feebled mind, nor, if the hut had contained a looking-glass, would 
he have detected in the reflection of his haggard bearded visage 
any resemblance to that of a smart young cayalry officer who had 
long ago been reported dead and buried. Somebody, no doubt, 
had been buried, and official despatches were responsible for the 
statement that due honours had been paid to the remains of the 
late Vicomte de Malglaive; but this bewildered invalid was be- 
coming slowly aware that his career was not yet at an end, and 
that he had been snatched—somewhat unnecessarily, perhaps— 
from the jaws of death. 

Presently he closed his eyes again, feeling unequal to the 
effort of interrogating his attendant, and soon he dropped off into 
what, had he but been aware of it, was the first sound natural 
sleep that he had enjoyed since he had been removed, senseless, 
by friendly hands from the scene of Colonel Davillier’s disaster. 
The remote negro village where he lay had been visited, that 
afternoon, by one of the terrific thunderstorms which burst over 
that region in early summer; and perhaps the passing refresh- 
ment which follows such atmospheric disturbances had been bene- 
ficial to him. In any case, he was recovering. His wounds had 
healed, though there was a bullet somewhere or other about his 
person ; his fever had been treated after the fashion customary 
amongst ignorant savages, and the most learned and civilised of 
physicians could have done no more for him than had been 
accomplished by good fortune, or by his constitution, or possibly 
by Salem. 

That stalwart and self-complacent warrior told him all about 
it, the next day, in a concise and graphic style. ‘ Pas mort moi 
—pas mort toi—parti tout le monde! Alors je me suis un peu 
trainé le soir, et je var fait porter. Ceci, tw sais, cest mon 
pays.’ 

The thing was easily said, but it could not have been very 
easily done; and indeed Raoul heard afterwards by what amazing 
and heroic exertions a man who was himself badly wounded 
had contrived to drag him within reach of assistance. But for 
the circumstance that he had won—without having taken any 
particular trouble to do so—Salem’s affection, he must inevitably 
have perished, seeing that the people who. were now giving him 
shelter had no sort of love for his race; but it was only by slow 
degrees that he realised where he was, how long he had been 
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lying ill, and all that had happened to him. Swift and summary 
vengeance, it seemed, had been wreaked by a French force from 
the Niger upon the Touaregs; but nobody had supposed that 
there could be any survivors of Colonel Davillier’s column, save 
such as had found their way back to Saint-Louis, nor had Salem 
thought it incumbent upon him to undertake a long journey on 
foot in order to report himself and his master to the successful 
avengers. It was represented to him that he had missed a fine 
opportunity of securing promotion and reward by neglecting this 
obvious duty ; but he was inclined to doubt whether he had not, 
on the contrary, exercised a wise discretion, There had been 
whispers of treachery on the part of the native troops, and the 
fact that he had been half killed might not have availed to save 
him (so, at least, he affirmed) from a short shrift. For the rest, 
his presence by the side of a raving fever-stricken patient had 
been indispensable, ‘ Mot partir, tot crever bien vite, he observed 
succinctly, 

He was not unwilling, however, to return to his regiment so 
soon as Raoul should be in a fit state to face the fatigues which that 
return must entail. Tosavages contact with civilisation has many 
points in common with dram-drinking. They would be happier 
without civilisation ; but when once they have assimilated its ways 
they cannot live comfortably in barbarism, and this tirailleur indi- 
gene, who had been drilled and disciplined, had little inclination to 
play the deserter. He thought, too, that the officer whom he had 
rescued from death would speak in his favour, and that he might 
hope to escape punishment, even if he did not obtain promotion. 

The rescued officer, as may be imagined, gave him every assur- 
ance that he asked for; although it did not seem altogether certain 
that the services which he had rendered had been so great as most 
people would have pronounced them to be. Raoul, while strength 
and the power of connected thought came gradually back to him, 
felt more than doubtful whether this tedious and painful recovery 
of a life which he had made up his mind to lay down was a thing 
to be thankful for ; he knew that he must have been reported as 
dead ; he knew (or, at all events, believed) that not one human 
being in the wide world would rejoice on hearing that he had 
come to life again, and he was disposed to think that he had been 
somewhat cruelly defrauded of the release for which he had paid 
so heavy a price. But of course he did not say this to Salem, who 
would not have understood him in the least if he had, nor did he 
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fail to express his gratitude in warm terms to Salem’s hideous 
compatriots, who indeed deserved some thanks at his hands. 
They had not deprived him of his coins or his trinkets, and these 
he distributed amongst them, only reserving for himself as much 
as he was told would be required to defray the cost of a protracted 
journey to the shores of the distant ocean. 

Many days had yet to elapse before he could set forth upon 
the first stage of that journey, accompanied and guided by his 
faithful servant ; but at length a start was made, and at length a 
small French settlement upon the banks of the yellow Sénégal river 
was safely reached. ‘ C’est bon, nous avons fait le plus dur !’ cried 
Salem encouragingly ; but that only meant that the vast stretches 
of desert and forest which still separated them from their goal 
could now be traversed by water, instead of on foot. There was 
difficulty in securing a native canoe and rowers; there were diffi- 
culties about obtaining supplies; above all, there was the terrible, 
overpowering heat, which to a white man, barely convalescent, 
might bring death at any moment. If that indefatigable negro 
had saved his master’s life once in the desert, he must have saved 
it again and again before the canoe, pursuing a tolerably swift 
course down stream, arrived at Podor, where a handful of troops 
was stationed and where Raoul received a hearty greeting from 
astonished comrades in arms. Through what adventures he had 
passed and by what a succession of miracles he had come to be where 
he was he could hardly relate to these naturally inquisitive gentle- 
men. He was still so weak and so utterly prostrated by the heat that 
his experiences represented themselves to him rather as an uneasy 
dream than as a reality, and in his more lucid moments the one 
thought which kept recurring to him was, ‘ What trouble I am 
taking, what a fuss I am making, to get what I don’t want!’ 

But perhaps nobody in his sober senses really wants to die, 
however weary he may be of life, and Raoul, at any rate, wanted 
very much to escape from Africa. Some additional facilities were 
afforded him and some additional comforts procured for him at 
Podor, and during the remainder of his progress down the river 
towards Saint-Louis no soldier of Xenophon’s retreating army can 
have longed more eagerly for the sight of the Euxine than he did 
for the thunder of the unceasing Atlantic breakers. It was merely 
a physical craving; but physical cravings, as those who have 
suffered from African fever are aware, may be desperately intense. 

The silent, melancholy old town of Saint-Louis at last !—in 
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the far distance the sound of the sea, and at night a European bed 
and linen sheets beneath the hospitable roof of the commandant ! 
It is needless to say that a kindly reception was accorded to M. de 
Malglaive, and an uproarious one to Salem, who, if the truth must 
be told, got gloriously drunk that night with his comrades, instead 
of going to bed, like a Christian, As he was not a Christian, he 
may perhaps be pardoned for having thus given way to one of the 
vices introduced into his country by exponents of Christianity, and 
it is a well-attested fact that the eyes of those in authority over 
him remained closed to this misdemeanour. 

_ The Governor, it appeared, was absent on leave; but on the 
following morning Raoul saw and received the congratulations of 
his deputy, who remarked: ‘You have hada marvellous escape, 
monsieur ; but, frankly, you look more like a ghost than a living 
man, and if I were you, I would not tempt Fate by remaining here 
a day longer than you can help.’ 

‘Iask nothing better than to sail for France at once,’ Raoul 
declared. 

‘Oh, at once !—that would be rather difficult; but we will 
ship you off with as little delay as possible. It is your heirs who 
will laugh on the wrong side of their mouths, M. de Malglaive,’ 
added the official with a smile. ‘We have had several letters of 
inquiry from your lawyer; but of course we had not much infor- 
mation to give him. We forwarded, I believe, a document which 
you handed to his Excellency—ah ! and here, now that I come to 
think of it, is some correspondence which arrived for you after 
your departure. It should have been returned to your repre- 
sentative; but the matter was overlooked. In this atrocious 
climate one is apt to overlook everything that is not imperatively 
necessary.’ 

Raoul took the little bundle of dusty envelopes, upon which 
the ink had already turned brown, and soon afterwards withdrew. 
Not that he was in any hurry to read his letters; for the sight of 
them had not stirred his curiosity, and indeed the first few that he 
opened proved quite as uninteresting as he had expected them to 
be. But presently he came to one, addressed in a handwriting 
that he did not recognise and forwarded from Tours, which brought 
a sudden rush of blood into his thin sallow cheeks, He had not 
changed; he had not forgotten Madeline, notwithstanding his 
wounds, his protracted illness and the lassitude which had robbed 
him of almost every conscious wish, save an overwhelming desire 
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to fly from the tropics; but he had come to look upon himself as 
dead to her and upon her as dead to him; so that this stiff little 
note of apology, penned long ago, moved him to an extent never 
contemplated by the writer. She had ‘heard reports about him 
which she had since discovered to be untrue ;’ she had said things 
to him for which she was sorry !—was it an intuition of the truth 
or only his ignorance of the candour permitted to English girls 
that made him stagger in the blinding sunshine and clutch at a 
glaring white wall for support as he read those very conventional 
expressions of regret ? For a few joyful, bewildering moments, at 
all events, he yielded to the most extravagant hopes. Afterwards, 
when he was within doors and had read Madeline’s letter through 
a dozen times or so, he grew more sober and less sanguine. False 
reports ?—well, it might be so; but plenty of reports which were 
not false could have been communicated to her, and would, no 
doubt, have led to an equally lamentable result. It was the old 
story: if she had loved him she would have understood that these 
things made no real difference ; if she did not love him she would 
not be made to do so by any whitewashing of his character. For 
all that, the fact remained that she had cared enough about him to 
think it worth while to ask his pardon, and it was well worth 
while to have survived as he had done, if only because it was now 
his clear duty to present himself to her and ask hers. Such 
a letter ought not, of course, to have remained unanswered ; 
obviously, he could do no less than hasten to explain that it had 
only now reached his hands. 

He did not, however, avail himself of postal facilities—how 
was he to know, without making further inquiries, what Miss 
Luttrell’s address might be at that season of the year ?—but his 
eagerness to embark upon a homeward-hound steamer became 
redoubled, and no obstacles were placed in his way by the authori- 
ties, who had only too good reasons for sympathising with him. 
Meanwhile, what was to be done with or for Salem, to whom his 
debt could never be discharged by a mere payment of money ? 
Alas! there was not much to be done ; for the big black man had 
no desire to cross the ocean or to accept any situation, however 
easy and lucrative, in a strange land. 

‘Toi partir, mon blanc, mot rester ici, Salem said, with 
matter-of-fact pathos, ‘c’est entendu. Puisque te voila content, 
mot aussi je suis content.’ 

But he wept unrestrainedly, like the great, courageous, un- 
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civilised baby that he was, and nothing would satisfy him but that 
he should accompany his charge to Dakar and see him safely on 
board the Messageries boat which touched at that port on her 
northward voyage from Rio. Of promotion Salem was already 
assured, and money he was certain not to lack to the end of his 
days ; nevertheless, he was a sorrowful man as he stood on the 
desolate height of Cape Verd and watched the steamer which was 
bearing away a friend who would never return. To this day he 
continues to receive periodical letters, which are read to him by 
competent persons and in which Raoul de Malglaive speaks of his 
intention to revisit the banks of the Sénégal river some day ; but 
Salem knows very well that some day means no day. ‘Pas bon 
pour les blanes, notre pays & nous,’ he is wont to remark ; ‘ mo%, 
juime mieux qwil reste chez lui.’ 

So Raoul took the news of his escape back to France with him ; 
for in Sénégal, as the Governor’s listless deputy had told him, 
nothing is done that is not imperatively necessary, and to have 
telegraphed that one white man who ought to have been dead 
was still alive would perhaps have been a superfluous expenditure 
of energy. For the rest, the idea of reappearing, unannounced, 
at home was not distasteful to him. He had no particular 
sympathy for his heirs, about whom he knew next to nothing; he 
thought it would be rather amusing to watch the faces of those 
whose duty it would be to congratulate him upon his resurrection, 
and at the bottom of his heart there lurked just the shadow of a 
hope that if Madeline Luttrell were not at the Chateau de Grancy, 
she might be found at some neighbouring Pyrenean watering- 
place. There is no harm in hoping, and it may be that other 
hopes, grounded chiefly upon the dramatic suddenness of his 
advent, insinuated themselves into the meditations in which he 
indulged while the steamer ploughed her leisurely way through 
the long Atlantic rollers. 

These last, however, had sensibly diminished, though his 
health had as sensibly improved, by the time that he stepped 
ashore at Bordeaux. The tall European houses, the broad quays, 
and the throng of sunburnt indifferent passers-by had no welcome 
to offer him; he realised that not one of us counts for much in 
this busy little world, and that the immense majority of us, from the 
moment that we are dead, or supposed to be dead, count for pre- 
cisely nothing at all. Madeline had, of course, heard that he had 
been killed, and possibly she had been sorry for a few minutes or 
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hours or days ; but the chances were that she had already clean for- 
gotten him—the chances even were that she was by now married, 
or engaged to be married, to some other man. Raoul betook him- 
self to an hotel, wrote one or two letters, official and other, which 
it seemed tobe incumbent upon him to write, and wandered out 
of doors again aimlessly to get through the evening as best he 
might ; for he had decided to wait until the following day before 
continuing his journey to Pau. There was no such desperate 
hurry, he somewhat sadly reflected ; Cayaux would be better pre- 
pared to receive him in the morning than at night, and nobody 
was likely to jump for joy on recognising him. 

But somebody who chanced to recognise him before he had 
wandered a hundred yards along the hot crowded street, jumped 
like a jack-in-the-box and accosted him with what at least bore 
all the outward semblance of joy. 

‘ Diew de Diew !—is it possible? And we who have been say- 
ing masses for your soul all this time! But, my dear de Mal- 
glaive, if you did not so intimidate me with your impassive air, it 
is I who should permit myself to embrace you where you stand !’ 

The dapper little man was red with excitement; there were 
actually tears in his eyes; he had so far forgotten the tenwe upon 
which he prided himself that he was quite capable of carrying out 
his threat in the presence of surprised lookers-on; and Raoul, 
although he did not go the length of embracing M. de Larrouy, 
shook him very warmly by the hand, saying: 

‘You give me back life! Iwas just beginning to ask myself 
whether I had any right to be alive or a friend in the world who 
would be glad to see me alive.’ 

‘ Eh, parblew !—for whom do you take us all ?—we, who have 
known you from the cradle! They did not massacre you, then, 
those savages? You must relate all that tome. You will come 
and dine with me—yes, it is positive; I accept no excuse !—and 
you will tell me where you have been and why you have made no 
sign. I am here for a night only, on my way to Arcachon. 
Sapristi, quelle chance !’ 

Perhaps the worthy M. de Larrouy, who was 4 renowned and 
inveterate retailer of the latest news, may have meant that it was 
a piece of great good luck for him to be provided with a truly 
sensational narrative; but his satisfaction at grasping a hand 
which he had believed to be long since reduced to dust was quite 
unfeigned, and when he had conducted Raoul to a restawrant, 
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where he ordered a sumptuous repast, he rubbed his own hands 
gleefully. 

‘It is that dear and unhappy Lady Luttrell who will not be 
sorry to see you!’ heremarked. ‘ For I am persuaded, my friend, 
that you would rather lose your money than consent to her being 
turned out of house and home,’ 

The explanation which Raoul instantly demanded had to take 
precedence of the story for which M. de Larrouy was yearning, 
and, as may be imagined, the agitation produced by the former 
was fatal to any adequate statement of the latter. 

‘Oh, it is quite simple,’ Raoul said impatiently. ‘I was 
wounded, but not mortally; I was nursed afterwards through a 
long bout of fever by some black Samaritans in a negro village, and 
as soon as I was well enough I made my way down to the coast. 
There you have the whole history. But that rascal Cayaux !— 
where did he find the impudence to disobey my express orders ? 
I will wring his neck for him to-morrow !’ 

‘ Oh, as for that,’ remarked M. de Larrouy, ‘ I suppose he could 
not very well help himself, and if the orders of a dead man have 
been disobeyed, the fault is scarcely his. Does one, I ask you, go 
and get himself killed without taking the ordinary precaution of 
executing a will? Happily, you are here to make amends for 
your carelessness,’ 

It was indeed a happy thing that he was, and now, at any 
rate, he was able to flatter himself that his life had been restored 
to him for some good purpose. Naturally, he had a great many 
more questions to put, and M. de Larrouy, who doubtless had 
suspicions of his own, but was discreet enough to abstain from 
betraying them, answered him in full detail. By way of return, 
Raoul consented, in common gratitude, to give a somewhat less 
bald account of his African adventures ; so that when they parted 
one of them was in a state of high gratification, while the despon- 
dency of the other had been to a considerable extent dispelled. 
Madeline was neither married nor betrothed: of so much de Lar- 
rouy had expressed himself certain, and had likewise declared that 
the young lady might have made half a dozen good matches had 
she been so minded. Well, that, to be sure, proved nothing ; but 
she was still at Pau, and she would be visible on the morrow, and 
he would be in a position to bear her good tidings—what more 
could he have expected of kind Fortune ? 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
BENEDICTA TU IN MULIERIBUS! 


THE department of the Basses-Pyrénées may seem agreeably cool 
in summer to those who have just escaped from the horrors of 
Sénégal; but people who would fain be, and cannot be, in 
Switzerland are likely to groan at the sweltering heat, the dust 
and the parched aspect of it. Madeline Luttrell and her mother, 
journeying towards Lourdes in one of the railway carriages which 
the Chemin de Fer du Midi considers good enough for second- 
class passengers, and gazing mournfully out of the window upon 
scenes which they had never before witnessed at that season of 
the year, could not but experience the sensation of discomfort 
which arises from a consciousness of being out of one’s proper 
place. It is a trifling discomfort, no doubt, to be detained in a 
country which all your friends have deserted, and a still more 
trifling one to be compelled to travel second-class, instead of in a 
reserved compartment ; but then, as everybody knows, enjoyment 
of life or the reverse depends very largely upon trifles. Rich 
people, who can afford to dress shabbily, can also afford to econo- 
mise in the matter of railway fares (and often have a rather 
offensive habit of boasting that they do so); but to be reduced 
against your will to resort to such dismal expedients is a very 
different thing. So Lady Luttrell bemoaned herself aloud while 
the train jogged deliberately on, and worded her lamentations in 
English, to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of her fellow- 
passengers. 

‘What heat !—what dirt!—what smells! I am glad your 
poor dear father cannot see us in this horrible cattle truck. He 
would say, I know, that it could not be necessary—and yet it is 
of the most absolute necessity! Well, if we have any sins upon 
our conscience, we are doing penance for them now, and that 
ought to count for something—I do honestly think that that 
ought to count for something. It is a thousand times worse than 
wearing a hair shirt or putting pebbles in one’s shoes!’ 

Madeline was not disinclined to agree with her mother; but 
she was thinking to herself that there are forms of suffering far 
greater than can be inflicted by hair shirts or pebbles or even 
second-class railway carriages. Nessun maggior dolore Che ricor- 
darsi del tempo felice Nella miseria . . . why had she wilfully 
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thrown away the happiness which had been within her grasp, and 
of which she was reminded by every landmark that flitted past 
her? Why had she listened to Clarissa, for whom a way of 
repentance had been found which was for ever barred against less 
fortunate persons ? She was willing to kneel before the Grotto of 
Lourdes, since she had been asked to do so; but not by her were 
the miracle-working properties of the locality likely to be put to 
the test. The line must be drawn somewhere, and even Our Lady 
of Lourdes could hardly be expected to resuscitate a dead man 
and transport him to France from the sandy wastes of the Soudan. 

Still one may plead for possible things ; one may beg to be 
pardoned for irrevocable follies ; one may implore such strength 
and guidance as are required for the performance of one’s duty ; 
one may also add a brief, fervent entreaty that duty shall not pre- 
sent itself in a matrimonial form. Of that nature were Madeline’s 
petitions when, later in the day, she occupied a prie-diew chair 
by her mother’s side, and well aware was she that, if they were 
granted, her neighbour must needs be disappointed. However, 
she felt no resentment against the pcor lady who, with clasped 
hands, rapidly moving lips and eyes full of tears, was hammering 
at the gates of Heaven. It was a case for remorse and regret 
rather than for resentment, and her mother’s yearnings were at 
least unselfish. 

The season of the great pilgrimages had not yet begun, and 
the shrine was comparatively free from besiegers. There were, 
indeed, so few people about that, after a time, Madeline rose 
from her knees and stole noiselessly away, thinking that she would 
have no difficulty in finding her mother again when she should 
have accomplished a certain little secular pilgrimage of her own. 
But Lady Luttrell at once got up and followed her, saying, with 
a sigh: 

‘I am at the end of my strength; I am no longer as young as 
I was, and this sun makes me dizzy. I think, too, that I have 
been heard ; for I feel less hopeless than I did. Shall we try to 
find a shady place near the river and rest until it is time for us to 
go back ?’ 

Madeline assented, and gave her arm to her mother, who 
leant rather heavily upon it. There was a shady place that she 
knew of and would have preferred to revisit alone ; but she wished, 
in any case, to see it once more; so she bent her steps thither, 
and was soon at the spot where her father had once interrupted 
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-an interesting conversation. Oddly enough, some association of 


ideas prompted Lady Luttrell to refer to that bygone incident. 

‘I remember,’ said she, ‘that the last time we were here, your 
dear father told me he had found you sitting on the bank of the 
Gave with Raoul de Malglaive. He was rather put out about it ; 
we were ambitious then, and we did not think that it would be a 
good enough match for you. Ah, what changes in so short a 
time! What would I not give now But it is useless to speak 
of such things! Only I felt almost sure at the time that you were 
really fond of the young man, and———’ 

‘Don’t!’ exclaimed Madeline sharply. And then, as her 
mother turned an astonished face towards her, it came across her 
all of a sudden that there was nothing better to be done than to 
tell the whole truth then and there. 

‘I was fond of him,’ she said ; ‘I have never cared for any- 
body but him in that way, and I never shall. I refused to marry 
him because I had heard stories about him—you remember that 
horrid newspaper story, for one. It was false, I believe; but 
others, I dare say, may have been true-—what does it matter, now 
that he is dead? Only you won’t try any more to make upa 
marriage for me, will you? I know it is hard for you; but I 
can’t help it! Even if we were starving and if a millionaire were 
to cast himself at my feet, I should have to say, ‘‘ No, thank you” 
—TI couldn’t say anything else, unfortunately.’ 

The girl laughed unsteadily. She was prepared for remon- 
strances and rebukes; but she received none from her mother, 
whose heart, after all, was a tender one, and who only said : 

‘My child, why did you not tell me this before ? I would not 
have added to your sorrow, as I must have done last winter, if I 
had known.’ 

It may be conjectured that the good lady made some inward 
allowance for the extravagant assertions of youth and did not 
quite abandon the hope of witnessing Madeline’s wedding ; but 
for the moment, at any rate, she was touched and sympathetic, 
and during the half-hour that followed, these two were brought 
nearer together than they had been for a long time past. They 
were both, in truth, so sad and so forlorn that they would have 
been less than human if they had not striven to comfort one 
another. 

The heat of the day was over, and the shadows of the hills 
stretched across the valley when they slowly retraced their steps, 
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talking, as they went, about the manner of life which awaited 
them. Madeline was for leaving Pau, which is not a very cheap 
place of residence, and settling down in some country district, 
where their means would enable them to live with a certain degree 
of comfort and where they would not be hampered by the reputa- 
tion of having once been great people; but her mother demurred 
to a plan which had obvious disadvantages. 

‘It would be a living death, Madeline! You do not realise what 
it would mean to you to be separated from all your friends. An 
old woman like me may bury herself alive if she chooses, but not 
a girl of your age. However disagreeable it may be in some ways, 
I shall always feel that my duty to you is to be in a place where 
somebody knows who we are.’ 

‘Why should you feel that when the very thing that I most 
wish for is to be in a place where nobody knows who we are?’ 
Madeline asked. ‘I don’t think we should either of us care to go 
back to England, and it would be miserable for us both to see 
strangers inhabiting our dear old tumble-down Chateau de Grancy. 
Our only chance of ever being anything like happy again is to 
make an entirely fresh start.’ 

She stepped aside to give passage to a gentleman who had 
just appeared round a corner of the winding footpath, and who 
had not been polite enough to make way for the ladies. But this 
gentleman, instead of walking on, stood still, removed his hat and 
said, in a quiet voice which betrayed a good deal of suppressed 
emotion, ‘ It appears that I am unrecognisable, mesdames.’ 

It was scarcely surprising that he should be so, seeing that 
sickness had left its mark upon him and that hostile bullets were 
supposed to have long since laid him low; but recognition was 
prompt, at all events, on the part of Lady Luttrell, from whose 
lips a glad cry escaped. 

‘Raoul !—ah, my dear boy, you will forgive me—I am old 
enough to be your mother, and I was your mother’s oldest 
friend! It is a miracle from Heaven that has brought you back 
to us!’ 

It was, perhaps, more agreeable to be embraced by Lady Lut- 
trell than to be made the subject of a similar demonstration by 
M. de Larrouy. At any rate, Raoul did not seem to object to the 
experience; although his gaze, naturally enough, was directed 
over the head of the lady who was sobbing upon his shoulder, at 
the pale, silent girl behind her, Madeline had spoken never a 
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word ; but her eyes spoke for her, and presently, when she gave 
him her hand, it seemed to him that at length the bitterness of 
death was past. She was very glad to see him and she no longer 
despised him: that much he understood, and that, surely, was 
enough for a beginning. 

He gave the account of himself which, as a matter of course, 
he was eagerly entreated to give, and was rather more circumstan- 
tial in his narrative than he had been at Bordeaux ; but he was so 
frequently interrupted that by the time that he had made an end 
of speaking neither of his hearers could have given a very coherent 
résumé of the adventures through which he had passed. One of 
them inwardly resolved that he should tell her the whole story 
again from start to finish ; the other drewa long breath and said : 

‘But what has brought you to Lourdes, of all places? That 
is what Ido not explain to myself.’ 

‘It is easily explained, he answered, smiling. ‘ When I 
arrived at Pau this morning, I went straight to your house, and 
was told that you were here. Then I permitted myself to follow 
you, and, as you were not to be found in the church or near the 
Grotto, I walked on, upon the chance of encountering you. I 
was happily inspired, as you see.’ 

‘You went straight to our house—you followed us here?’ 
repeated Lady Luttrell. ‘You were in a great hurry, then, to 
let us know that you were safe and sound ?’ 

She could guess why he had been in such a hurry; but she 
wanted to enjoy the luxury of hearing him say what he lost no 
time in saying. 

‘ Ah, madame, it was the least that I could do to shorten your 
anxiety by a few hours! I mentioned to you just now that I had 
run against de Larrouy at Bordeaux; I did not mention that he 
told me of the annoyance to which you had been subjected 
through my inexcusable thoughtlessness. I ought to have re- 
membered that, in the event of my death, you would be liable 
to disturbance, and I ought to have taken steps to prevent the 
possibility of such a thing. Most fortunately, and through no 
merit of my own, I have returned just in time to take those steps, 
and——’ 

‘But the house is not ours,’ interrupted Madeline quickly ; 
‘it has only returned to its former owner, and we must give it up 
to you.’ 

‘Pardon me, mademoiselle ; legally, the house may be mine, 
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but for all practical purposes it belongs to you. These are 
matters of business, which cannot’ be made clear in a moment ; 
but I may tell you that I am absolutely bound by the instructions 
of my mother, who expressed a wish on her death-bed that you 
should under no circumstances be disturbed.’ 

Had the late Madame de Malglaive expressed such a wish ? 
Well, at all events, Raoul had done so, and she had assented— 
which was perhaps sufficient to save his character for veracity. But 
indeed the subject was not one which there was any need to dis- 
cuss then and there, and, perceiving that Lady Luttrell’s mind 
was at ease, he hastened to change it. He, on his side, had 
questions to ask ; they had many common acquaintances, as to 
whose welfare he may not have been precisely burning with 
anxiety to be assured, but the mention of whose names served the 
purpose of giving a lighter turn to the conversation. And then 
he had a proposal to make. 

‘It is so hot, and those railway carriages are likean oven! If 
we were to stay and dine here together? Then we might return 
to Pau by a late train and escape being grilled alive.’ 

Lady Luttrell agreed unhesitatingly to this suggestion. 
‘The more willingly,’ she added, ‘ because I cannot leave Lourdes 
without acknowledging the marvellous answer that has been 
returned to my prayers. You do not believe, perhaps, that you 
are here in answer to my prayers? You will say that your life 
was saved before there was any question of my being turned out 
into the street—you were always a little of a sceptic, I am afraid. 
Never mind!—leave me to my faith, and I will ask that your 
scepticism may be pardoned and conquered. You will find me 
before the Grotto in half an hour, you others ; I would rather be 
left to myself until then, if you permit.’ 

She turned on her heel and trotted off, without waiting for any 
formal permission. It was unquestionably the best thing that she 
could do, and the couple whom she left behind her, although they 
may have been slightly embarrassed, did not think it necessary to 
call her back. Raoul spoke first. 

‘T have to thank you and to beg your pardon, mademoiselle,’ 
he began. ‘You had the great kindness to send me a letter 
which must have reached Tours after I had started for Sénégal, 
and which I only received on my return from the desert. I hope 
you divined how it was that I made no reply?’ 

‘No reply was required,’ answered Madeline hurriedly; ‘I 
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found that I had done you an injustice, and I thought I ought to 
say so—that was all.’ 

‘But was itan injustice ? I can’t tell what you had heard about 
me; but I know, unhappily, that you might have heard things 
which, according to your ideas, would have sounded unpardonable.’ 

‘I have altered my ideas. Now that I come to think of them, 
they never were so much my own ideas as those of my sister-in- 
law, who also has altered hers. Besides, the things that you speak 
of happened long ago, before—before She broke off, per- 
ceiving that she was going a little too far, and concluded abruptly 
with, ‘ Anyhow, it does not signify. Iam not sorry that I wrote 
to you, andI am glad that you got my letter; but it isn’t a sub- 
ject about which there is any more to be said.’ : 

‘It is a subject about which I have thought a great deal,’ 
observed Raoul gently and tentatively. 

But Madeline did not respond. She had moved from the spot 
where her mother had left them and was unconsciously walking 
back towards that for which it is not impossible that he had been 
bound when their meeting had taken place. No wonder her brain 
was in a whirl; no wonder she felt as if a genuine miracle had 
been worked, and threw furtive sidelong glances at her neighbour 
to convince herself that she was not dreaming. Happiness, when 
it presents itself after so sudden and unimaginable a fashion, is 
apt to produce queer results, and for the moment she desired 
nothing more ardently than that the man whom she loved would 
leave her. There was so much to be considered ; it was so essen- 
tial that she should not lose her self-command; and she was so 
very uncertain of her power to retain it! Fear of what he might 
be going to say prompted her, as soon as he opened his lips, to 
forestall him with a hasty, thoughtless query. 

‘What made you go to that horrible country? It would have 
been different if you had been ordered there; but, as you were 
not, why could you not have remained with your regiment ?’ 

‘You ask me!’ he returned, gazing at her, with uplifted eye- 
brows. ‘Yet you ought to know, if anyone ought, what I went 
to Africa to seek—and what,’ he added, shrugging his shoulders 
deprecatingly, ‘I did not, as you see, find.’ 

‘Oh, glory? Well, it is not exactly glorious, I suppose, to be 
defeated ; but Iam sure you did your best to be victorious, and 
no man can do more than his best. Tell me about the battle ; 
you gave us no particulars just now.’ , 
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‘It was scarcely to be called a battle,’ answered Raoul; ‘ there 
was a short scrimmage, during which I defended myself instinc- 
tively. For the rest, it was not glory, as I think you know, that I 
coveted, but—the recognised alternative. I obtained neither the 
one nor the other; yet I am more indebted to my friend Salem 
than I thought I was, since he has enabled me, at least, to render 
one small service to you and your mother.’ 

‘Mamma is always in such a hurry to jump to conclusions,’ 
answered Madeline. ‘I don’t think she can have quite under- 
stood what you said about Madame de Malglaive, and I am sure I 
did not. We must have some clearer explanation before——’ 

‘Everything shall be made as clear as crystal, I promise 
~ you!’ interrupted the young man somewhat audaciously. ‘ But 
we need not discuss dry matters of business now and here, need 
we? Do you know where we are, I wonder? Do you remember 
this place ?’ 

‘I remember it so well,’ she answered quietly, ‘that I came 
here to-day on purpose to see it again. I do not mind your 
knowing that ; I want you to know—and besides, mamma is sure 
to tell you—so there would be no use ——’ 

He caught her by both hands, crying out her name in pas- 
sionate accents which difl not fail to find an echo in her heart; 
but she wrenched herself away. 

‘It can’t be!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you understand how 
impossible itis? I have not had time to think ; but I know very 
well that the more I think of it the more I shall be convinced that 
it is out of the question.’ 

‘Because I am not worthy of you ?—because I did this and 
that before I knew you? But, Madeline——’ 

‘No; not because of that. Did I not tell you that I have 
changed my ideas, and that even Clarissa has changed hers ? 
But how can I accept you, now that we are so poor and you are so 
rich ? Would not everybody call me, and have the right to call 
me, an intrigante? I had my chance, and I was too blind and 
opinionated to take it ; it cannot be given to me a second time.’ 

But of course it could be, and was. By pleas so feeble no 
lover in the world was likely to be discouraged, and Raoul de Mal- 
glaive, from the moment that he knew all he wanted to know, 
proved himself as masterful as he had hitherto been diffident. 

‘ Are we to be made miserable for the rest of our lives for fear 
of ill-natured speeches being made about one or both of us?’ he 
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pertinently inquired. ‘That would be a little too strong! No; 
you have told me now that you love me, and decidedly I do not 
release you from your word! Think no more about these pitiable 
trifles, and tell me again—tell me that you are really as happy as 
Tam!’ 

Assurances of the nature requested are apt to occupy a very 
long time in the giving, and at the dowager Lady Luttrell’s age 
one cannot remain for upwards of half an hour upon one’s knees 
without experiencing physical sensations which are not conducive 
to devotion. So her ladyship rose from her knees and sat down, 
patiently and contentedly enough, upon a neighbouring bench to 
await the return of two people who had forgotten all about dinner. 
Their protracted absence did not disquiet her, and when at length 
they appeared, pacing along quite slowly, side by side, there was 
no occasion for them to tell a tale which told itself. 

‘ What I shall never be able to understand,’ remarked Raoul’s 
prospective mother-in-law at a later period of the evening, ‘is 
why all this did not happen long ago. Ah, Madeline, my child, 
I owe a fine crop of grey hairs to you !—and assuredly it is not to 
you that this poor fellow is indebted for his life.’ 

‘But I am indebted to her for everything that makes it worth 
my while to live,’ said Raoul. ‘ Besides,’ he added, thinking of 
certain unpalatable allusions made by his betrothed to the repay- 
ment of asum of money due to him, ‘there can be no more 
question of debts between us now, thank God!’ 

Lady Luttrell was ready enough to thank God, and Raonl, 
when the suggestion was timidly made, was not unwilling to pay 
a final visit to the Grotto. As he knelt there, slightly in the rear 
of two ladies who may have been offering up petitions on his 
behalf, and as he gazed at the blaze of tapers which the twilight 
was making conspicuous, he thought to himself that it was not, 
after all, such a very difficult thing to believe in Divine inter- 
ference with mundane affairs. Some people become devotees when 
they are in despair, others when their fondest hopes have been 
fulfilled. It is a question of temperament and circumstances, and 
Raoul de Malglaive, being what he is, may quite possibly die in 
the odour of sanctity. It may, at any rate, be predicted with 
confidence that he will never, if he can help it, cause a moment of 
uneasiness to his wife, whose mind will scarcely be easy until she 
has brought him within the comprehensive embrace of Mother 
Church, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A COMFORTABLE CONCLUSION. 


‘AND so,’ remarked the Reverend Paul Luttrell, ‘our ends have 
been shaped for us, in spite of the frantic efforts that some of us 
have made to rough-hew them,’ 

He was lying flat upon his back on a flowery, grassy meadow 
beside his sister-in-law, who had established herself upon a camp- 
stool beneath a large white umbrella, and who replied : 

‘Oh, yes; they have heen shaped—I am bound to admit that. 
But I don’t think I ever denied the existence of a Providence, 
did I?’ 

‘I thought you did. You certainly denied the existence of 
most things which are obvious to a plain man like myself. But 
you have eaten humble pie now; and besides, I am too hot and 
too comfortable and too tired, after the long tramp I have had 
to-day, to argue. What a lovely, quiet spot you have managed to 
discover in this tourist-ridden land !’ 

He raised his head a little to survey the prospect, which 
indeed looked charming enough on that cloudless summer day 
to have attracted more tourists than had apparently found their 
way thither. The shattered peaks of the Diablerets rose, snow- 
besprinkled, against a dark-blue sky ; on either side of the smiling 
valley towered those eternal majestic heights which neither Cook 
nor Gaze can ever vulgarise ; and Paul Luttrell, himself a pedes- 
trian tourist in Switzerland for a brief holiday, gave a sigh of 
satisfaction. He had only just arrived, having been summoned 
by his brother and his sister-in-law, who had heard of his vicinity 
and who wished—so they said—to give him ocular demonstration 
of the marvellous improvement which mountain air had already 
effected in Netta’s health. 

‘Where is Guy?’ he asked presently. 

‘He has gone off somewhere with his gun,’ answered Clarissa, 
‘accompanied by Netta on a mule and a soi-disant chamois- 
hunter whom he has picked up. There is not the slightest chance, 
I believe, of his finding anything to shoot; but he says it makes 
him feel more comfortable to carry a heavy gun over his shoulder, 
and it seems to be an understood thing now that wherever he goes 
Netta is to go. She will grow up into a grouse-shooting, salmon- 
catching young woman, I foresee.’ 
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‘ Well, that may be better for her, perhaps, than growing up 
into a stump-orating young woman.” 

‘As if I had ever contemplated such a thing! But, down- 
trodden as I am, I mean to have some voice in my daughter's 
education, and as soon as she is really strong again lessons will 
have to be resumed, Guy thinks that the less book-learning a 
woman has the more likely she is to enjoy life. We should 
quarrel over the question if we had not bound ourselves by the 
most solemn vows never to quarrel again over any question.’ 

‘So that when you differ, the weaker will have to go cheerfully 
to the wall,’ remarked Paul. ‘That is an admirable plan, and I 
trust you have realised by this time which of you is the weaker 
vessel, You don’t look particularly down-trodden,’ he added, with 
a glance at Clarissa, whose face had recovered an almost girlish 
roundness of outline; ‘slavery seems to agree pretty well with 
you, so far.’ 

She laid down the strip of embroidery upon which she had 
been engaged and turned a pair of deprecating eyes towards him. 
‘I am so perfectly happy and contented,’ said she, ‘ that I feel as 
if I owed a personal apology to every one of the women whom I 
have been trying to make discontented, and who have so much 
better reasons than I ever had for being so.’ 

‘That would be rather a long job, wouldn’t it? But you did, 
I believe, burn your false gods in a quasi-public manner.’ 

‘Well, I confessed that I had ceased to worship them. I 
don’t think I denounced them as false—not all of them, anyhow. 
What I wanted people to understand was that I myself couldn’t 
any longer be one of the leaders of that movement ; I didn’t mean 
to say that it was an entirely mistaken movement.’ 

‘You could scarcely have been more convincing, though I 
dare say you might have been more logical. As for apologies, one 
does not beg pardon for having come to one’s senses. May your 
bright example find many imitators !’ 

‘It would be better to wish that many women may be blessed 
with the chance and the power to follow my example. You must 
remember that I could not have done what I have done if Guy 
had not been Guy. Well, I have the comfort of knowing that one, 
at least, of my former followers, in the person of Madeline, has 
escaped from being led astray by my mistaken advice. By the 
way, did I tell you that Madeline and your mother are to arrive 
here this evening ?’ 
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‘You don’t mean to say so!’ exclaimed Paul, assuming a 
sitting posture. ‘No; I have been out of reach of letters, and 
I did not even know that they had left Pau. It was only when I 
was upon the point of starting from London that I heard the news 
of Madeline’s engagement, about which my mother wrote in 
enthusiastic language. Tell me about it—for I presume that you 
are in possession of all particulars.’ 

‘It has been a strange and romantic affair,’ answered Clarissa. 
‘Your mother ascribes what has happened to a miracle ; but you, 
of course, don’t believe in miracles,’ 

‘My dear Clarissa, don’t I pray for rain or fair weather when- 
ever my bishop directs me to do so? If you were to ask me 
whether I believed that miracles are matters of every-day occur- 
rence, I should have to answer that I don’t; but I hardly see how 
a man can go about the world with his eyes open and deny that 
they take place every now and then.’ 

‘Even when they are said to have been worked by our Lady 
of Lourdes ?’ 

‘I didn’t come out for a holiday to be drawn into theological 
discussions; I would rather listen to the history of the strange 
and romantic affair, please.’ 

So Clarissa related a narrative of which the full details had 
but recently been communicated to her, and when she ended, 
Paul was fain to admit that human agency had done what in it 
lay to convert a simple love tale into a very ugly tragedy. 

‘Madeline has indeed had a narrow escape—and so have you!’ 
he remarked. 

‘That is just what I feel. Never again, you may be sure, will 
I run such arisk. All your flower-girls shall marry needy and 
disreputable costermongers now before I lift a finger to deter 
them !’ 

‘Well, you wouldn’t deter them if you lifted the whole ten at 
once,’ said Paul; ‘ nevertheless, I congratulate you upon a wise 
resolution. Is that your uncle, bearing down upon us with a 
newspaper in his hand ?’ 

Mr. Dent, who had been persuaded, not without some difficulty, 
to join this little family gathering in the Alps, shook hands with 
the newcomer and observed that the Radicals, as he had always 
foreseen would be the case, were rushing upon their own destruction. 

‘I give them less than a year to lose all credit with the con- 
stituencies,’ said he. ‘ As if they could hope to carry one out of 
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the half-dozen revolutionary measures that they announce with a 
patchwork majority like theirs! Not that I complain of them for 
promising what everybody knows that they can’t perform. On 
the contrary, I am infinitely obliged to them for being such geese 
as to go about the country proclaiming their intentions, and I 
anticipate that, at the next general election, we shall replace 
them by a fine large flock of swans, including Sir Guy Luttrell. 
You will allow me, I hope, my dear, to count Guy as a swan—that 
vara avis a black swan, shall we say ?’ 

‘Well, he is a Tory, at all events,’ answered Clarissa. ‘Uncle 
Tom has made up his mind that Guy is to sit in Parliament for 
the division which his father used to represent,’ she explained to 
Paul. ‘Perhaps it would be a good thing.’ 

‘It is a necessary thing that he should have some work to do,’ 
Mr. Dent declared. ‘You don’t think so now, because you and 
he happen to be living at present in a sort of Garden of Eden; 
but you may recollect the catastrophe which befell our first parents 
by reason of their idleness.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it accounted for on that ground,’ said 
Clarissa ; ‘I have always hitherto been given to understand that 
the woman and the tree of knowledge were to blame.’ 

‘It is not for me,’ returned her uncle, ‘ to dispute the mischief 
that may be brought about by a woman who nibbles at the tree 
of knowledge ; but, more by good luck than by good guidance, 
we have escaped that particular danger. Let us not run our 
heads against another.’ 

They were the less likely to do that because Guy himself was 
quite alive to the perils of yielding to constitutional indolence. 
He will never be the prominent political personage that his father 
was ; but he has made himself extremely popular with his con- 
stituents in these latter days, and the chances are that their 
demands upon his time and attention will keep him a busy man 
for the rest of his life. 

He returned, with an empty bag, but a cheerful countenance, 
from the heights just in time to welcome his mother and his 
sister on their arrival, and shortly afterwards a very joyous little 
company sat down to dine together. They had a great deal to 
say to one another; but there were several topics which, naturally 
enough, they preferred to leave out of discussion until they 
should have broken up into groups, and only after the sun had 
disappeared behind the crags, arid twinkling stars were beginning 
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to show themselves here and there, did the dowager, who had 
seated herself beside Mr. Dent on the verandah of the little hotel, 
remark : 

‘ This is all very delightful; but is it quite right that Guy 
should accept such a magnificent present from you as a large 
estate and its revenues ? ’ 

‘It is absolutely right,’ replied Mr. Dent. ‘The estate, you 
see, must have gone in a few years’ time to his wife, since there 
is nobody else to inherit from me, and I think you will agree that 
it is better for the estate,,as well as for her and for him, that he 
should be master in his own house. For the moment, to be sure, 
Clarissa is as reasonable as can be desired ; but my experience— 
pardon me for saying so—is that the reasonableness of women is 
not a thing to be implicitly relied upon. Therefore, if I have 
made Guy a present, I have done so simply because it suited my 
own convenience, and it isn’t a case for gratitude.’ 

‘That is exactly what Raoul says about the Chateau de Grancy. 
He pretends that I shall do him a service by relieving him of a 
house for which he has no use, and—ma foi! what would you 
have? I am an unscrupulous old woman, I fear; but I tell 
myself that I should make the young people unhappy if I were to 
raise difficulties.’ 

‘I am sure you would ; and I may add that I don’t think it 
was very friendly on your part to conceal the fact that you were 
in difficulties from an old and trusted adviser. I thought, of 
course, that your private fortune remained intact.’ 

‘But, my dear friend, what could you have done if you had 
known the contrary? For all my poverty and unscrupulousness, 
I am not a downright mendicant! Hnfin /—Heaven has been 
very good to me, and I may hope now to end my days in peace.’ 

‘Precisely my own sentiments,’ observed Mr. Dent. ‘ At our 
age one doesn’t ask for much ; but one is uncommonly lucky, all 
the same, if one gets the little that one wants. Dear me! I 
believe there was a time, long ago, when I wanted to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.’ 

They went on chatting about bygone days and forgotten 
ambitions until Clarissa stepped out of the house to join them. 

‘I have been talking to Madeline,’ she announced, ‘and I feel 
even humbler than I did an hour ago—which is saying something. 
How near I have been to making shipwreck of my little world !’ 

‘It must be admitted, my dear,’ answered Mr. Dent dryly, 
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‘that circumstances seemed at one time to be all in favour of your 
fell designs; but then other circumstances arose, you see, and 
ground you and your designs to powder as easily as possible. 
Being in an optimistic mood this evening, I venture to believe 
that that will always be the case. The big world and all the little 
worlds are somewhat out of health; but human nature has a 
knack of asserting itself at the right moment, and so our necks 
are delivered from the yoke of amateur physicians. To have 
cured herself of empiricism is surely a sufficient feat for any one 
woman to have accomplished! Put that feather in your cap, 
my dear, and accept your old uncle’s respectful congratulations 
with it.’ 


THE END. 
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METAL WORK. Including Repoussé, Bent or Strip Wood, Cut Sheet Meta Work, 

Nail or Knob, Wire, Easy Silver Ornament and Chasing Work. An Elementary Manual for Learners. 5s. 

* We have seen several otver manuals dealing with the same subjects, but not one which starts from such a 
sure principle as the one now under review, and for which we have unquailified praise.’—T&CHNICAL WORLD, 


New Catalogue sent Post Free on Application. 
Lonpon: WHITTAKER & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


A SUMPTUOUS ART VOLUME. 


THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. 


ITS ARTS—ITS IDEAS. 
From the French of Emite BourGeois, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


In One Handsome Volume ot about 500 pages, Imperial 8vo. With 22 Copperplate Engravings and 500 Illustra- 
tions in the ‘lext, cloth extra, gilt edges, £2. 12s. 6d, 


ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. The Record of a Journey through 


Turkey, the Caucasus, and Persia. By E. A. BRAYLEY Hopcetrs, Author of ‘In the Track of the Russian 
Famine’ &c. With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOODWOOD AND 
THE DUKES OF RICHMOND. By Joun Kent, Author of ‘The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck * 
&c. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of March. With many Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
240 pages, cloth extra, 14s. 
JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER: a Biography. 
rad his egy the Rev. J. B. THomson, of Greenock. With 6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
rown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. Based on 


Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stoart J. Rerp, Author of ‘Lord John 
Russell’ in the ‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series, &c, Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH MUSI- 
CIANS. By Jonn WARRINER, Mus.D. Trinity College. Preface by JosEPH BENNETT. With many 
hundreds of Portraits of well-known and eminent living Musicians of Great Britain and Ireland, and Short 
Biographical Notices of each. Royal 4to. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 14s. net. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE-VOLUME FORM AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. By J. Kricutny Snowpen, 


Author of ‘ Tales from the Yorkshire Wolds’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of Spain. From the French of 
M. ERNEST DAUDET, by Mrs. CASHEL Hory. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: a Story of the American Civil War. By 


REINALD HORSLEY, Author of ‘ The Yellow God’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JACK STAPLETON; or, the Romance of a Coral Island. By Com- 


mander_ CLAUDE HARDING, R.N., Author of ‘The Capture of the “ Estrella.”’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE SORCERESS OF PARIS. Being the Chronicle of Jean Louis 


Charles, Count de Dunois. By P. H. Dircurretp, M.A., F.S.A. 1 vol. with decorative Title-page, cloth, 5s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J. D, Hennessey, Author 


of ‘The Dis-Honourable,’ and ‘Wynnum.’ Crown 8vo., 6s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD 2s. 6p. NOVELS. 
IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: a Romance. By JoHN A, STEUART. 
PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D, BLACKMORE, Author of 


* Lorna Doone.’ 


THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI: a Historical Romance, By 8S. LEVETT YEATS. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. ox Shins. 


CONTAINING : 

AN ARTICLE: ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, the recently deceased 

President of the Royal Academy, with a great number of his finest Pictures selected before his death, and 
partly with his aid, by Mr. CosMo MonxHovuse. Readers of Mr. Monkhouse’s former Articles on Burne- 
Jones, Watts, and Alma-Tadema will be prepared for the perfection with which this most popular of 
the English Artists is here represented. 

“AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES OF WHAT WE | A STORY by KENNETH GRAHAME, entitled, ‘The 
USED TO DO AT OHRISTMAS-TIMK WHEN Magic Ring.’ Illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, 
WE WERE BOYS.’ A Series of Eight Pictures | 
by A. B. Frost. &e., &e. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrzp, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY 


By G. A. HENTY. 
At Agincourt: a Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. With 12 page 
Illustrations by WAL PAGET. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


With Cochrane the Dauntless: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord 
Cochrane in South American Waters. With 12 page Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. , 


On the Irrawaddy: a Story of the First Burmese War. With 8 Illus- 


trations by W. H. OVEREND. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


The Young Colonists: a Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. With 6 
Illustrations by Simon H. VEDDER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. { By CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 

The Log of a Privateersman. Wulfric the Weapon Thane: 
With 12 page Illustrations by W. the Story of the Danish Conquest of 
Rainzy, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, East Anglia. With 6 page Illustrations 
olivine edges, 6s. by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo. 

By KIRK MUNROE. cloth elegant, 4s. 


By HUGH ST. LEGER. 
ean Outlaw: a Story of 
Adventure in the good Ship Margaret. 
With 6 page Illustrations by WILLIAM 


Through Swamp and Glade: An Oc 
a Tale of the Seminole War. With & 
page Illustrations by VicToR PERARD. 


pie 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, RAINEY, RI. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
48 
FRANCES ‘ARMSTRONG. "By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
A Girl’s Loyalty. With 8 page Wiolet Wereker’s Vanity. With 
8vo. cloth elegant, 5s. DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. cloth 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. elegant, 38. 6d. 
By SHEILA E. BRAINE and ALICE B. By G. MANVILLE FENN. | 
WOODWARD. Quicksilver; or, The Boy with no 
To Tell the King the Sky is Skid to his Wheel. With 6 page Ilus- 
Falling. By Suremsa E. Braine. trations by FRANK Dapp. New Edition. 
With over 80 quaint and clever Illustra- Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


ti by A B. W | 

cloth, decorated board, gilt cdges, 5, | BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
PPMP DS | NEW VOLUMES. In crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 

BLACKIE’S THREE SHILLING SERIES. | Marooned on Australia. By 

| 


NEW VOLUMES. ERNEST FAVENC. Illustrated by PuRcY 


Highways and High Seas: F.S. SPENCE. 2s. 6d. 
Both. By My Friend Kathleen. By 


F. Frankrort Moore. With 6 page | JENNIE CHAPPELL. [Illustrated by 
Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. New | JOHN H. Bacon. 2s. 6d. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. | A Girl’s Kingdom. By M. 
‘Th [Illustrated by 
GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. 23. 6d. 
By G. Norway. With 6 page Illus Reefer and Rifleman. By Col. 
trations by JOHN SCHONBERG. New , PERCY-GROVES. With Illustrations by 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. JOHN SCHONBERG. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at 2s., 1s. 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. 


BLACKIE § SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, 
Rewards, sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.'S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


NEW YOLUMES 


FOR XMAS 1896. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By an OLp Boy. With 80 Illustrations by 


Edmvnd J. Sullivan. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasuine@Ton IRVING. With an Introduction by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. Illustrated with Drawings of the places mentioned by Joseph Pennell. 
Also a limited esition on super-royal hand-made, with 12 extra lithograph proofs. 42s. net. (250 copies 


for Ainerica, and 250 for England.) 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE RIVALS. By R. B. SHERIDAN. 
Pedy 60 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, and an Introduction by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 
lso a limited edition on super-royal hand-made. 30s. net. (250 copies only for England and America. ) 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


REYNARD THE FOX. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by Joszra Jacoss. Illustzated by 
Frank Calderon. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. Cro n 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Intro- 
daction 4 Henry Oraik, C.#., and 103 Ilustra- 
4 E. Brock, Crown bvo. gilt, or edges 
uncut, 

TALES OF THE PUNJAB: TOLD BY 
THE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Illustrated 
J. Lockwood Kipling, O.1.E., and Notes by R. C. 
Temple. Crown 8vo. gilt, or "edges uncut, 6s. 

THE FABLES OF ZSOP. Selected, told 


anew, and their History traced. By JOSEPH 


Jacobs. With about 300 Illustrations by Richard 


Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. With 
Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 100 
Dlustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- | 

LEY. Reprinted from the Spectatur. With Illus- 

trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. gilt, or 
edges mnent, 6s, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By | 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A New Edition. With 182 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by 
Austin Dobson. Second Kdition. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WaYS. By W. OurrRAmM TRISTRAM. With 214 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. New Edition. Crown.8vo. gilt, or edges 


uncut. 6s, 

OUR VILLAGE. By Mary RUSSELL 
MitForp. Witn a Treface by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
Crown 8vo. gilt, or etges uncut, 6s, 

SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
WILLIAM WINTER. New — Revised, with 
80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 63, 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES. Ojne the Col- 
lections of the Bros. GximM. Translated from the 
‘German by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures 


= — Crane. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uu- 


RIP. VAN WINKLE AND THE LEGEND 
OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WasHINGTON IRVING. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by George 
bos gay R.A. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges un- 


HUMOROUS POEMS. By Tuomas Hoop. 

h a Preface by Canon Ainger, and 130 Ilus- 

tation by Oharles E. Brock. Crown 8vo. gilt 

ic edges uncut. 6s, 

| OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch 

Book of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by R. 

| Caldecott. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. gilt, or 

edges uncut, 6s. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. From the Sketch 

| Book of WASHINGJON IRVING. Illustrated by R. 

Caldecott. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. gilt, or 
edges uncut, 6s, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. 
NEW YWOLUME. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard, The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft—The Man who was—Courting of Dinah Shadd—Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—Taking of Lung- 
vunepen—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by 


A. 8. Hartrick, 


DAILY NEWS,—‘ Mr. Kipling's stories of Mulvaney and Co. are as captivating at the tenth reading as at 


the firet—as all stories of first-rate gevius are.” 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. by 


Rupyarp Kipiixe. With Ivustrations by J. Lock- 


woed Kipling. (.LE. Twenty-second Thousand. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations 


by J, lL. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P, Frenzeny. , 


Toirtieth Thousand, 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. 
SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
Thirty-first Thousand. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Re-written 


and considerably enlarged. Twentieth Thousand. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of 
Mine Own People. Twenty-third Thousand. 


MANY INVENTIONS. ‘Twentieth Thou- 


sand, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrurtep, London. 
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CoNAN DoyYLe’s STIRRING NEW STORY: 


Just published. With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s... 


ODNEY STONE 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MICAH CLARKE,’ ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ &c. 


“DOWN WE THUNDERED TOGETHER.’ (Frontispiece to‘ Rodney Stone.’) 
From the TIMES.—*“ Rodney Stone” is, in our judgment, distinctly the best of Dr. Conan Doyle's 
novels, . .. There are few descriptions in fiction that can vie with that race upon the Brighton road.’ 
“From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Dr. Conan Doyle has written a wonderful book in this his latest con- 
tribution to the new romance. The story goes so gallantly from start to finish that we are fairly startled out of 
our fin de siecle indifference and carried along in breathless excitement to learn the fate of the boy hero and the 
inimitable dandy.’ a 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,-15 Waterloo. Place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS, NEW BOOKS, 


PRICE | An Entirely New and Valuable Work for all Bible Students. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. By Major-Gen. 
7s. 6d. C. Wuson, K.C.B., Prof. A. H. Saycg, LL.D.. Lieut.-Col. ConpeR, R.E., Prof. MARcUS Dons. 


Prof. GEO..GE ADAM SMITH, &e. &c.; and A New Concordance of the Authorised and 
Revised Versions, combined with a Subject-Index and Dictionary of Scripture Proper 
Names. Editeu by WILLIAM Wricut, D.D. With upwards of 350 Illustrations and a New 
Indexed Bible Atlas. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE YOUNG PIONEERS; or, With La Salle on the Mississippi. By 
5s. E. EvERErT-GREEN, Author of ‘Shut In,’ ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘In Taunton Town,’ &c. 
Crown &vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


5 MOLLY MELVILLE. By E. Everett-GRreen, Author of ‘Olive Roscoe,’ 
Ss. ‘The Heiress of Wylmington,’ ‘Temp!e’s Trial,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. 


5 CLEVELY SAHIB: a Tale of the Kyber Pass. By HerBERY HAYENs, 
S. ' Author of ‘ Under the Lone Star’ &c. lllustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. 


EVERY INCH A SAILOR. By Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., R.N., Author 
5s. of ‘As We Sweep through the Deep,” ‘How Jack Mackenzie Won his Epaulettes” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


5s. & WONDERLAND, or CURIOSITIES of NATURE and ART: 
» Pictorial, Instructive, Anecdotal. By Woop Smirn, Author of ‘Oakville Manor,’ ‘ Prince 
3s. 6d. Rollo” &c, With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s.; alse 
at 3s. 6d., in illustrated faucy boards, cloth back. 


By W. M. THAYER, Author of ‘ Log Cabin to White House,’ &. &c. 
5s. ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. By W. M. Tuayer, Author of ‘ Log 


Cabin to White House,’ ‘ Men who Win,’ ‘Women who Win,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


MEN WHO WIN;; or, Making Things Happen. By W. M. THAYER,. 


3s. 6d. ! Author of ‘ Log Cabin to White House,’ ‘ Women who Win,’ &c. With Portrait Illustrations. 
j Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


3s. 6d WOMEN WHO WIN ; or, Making Things Happen. By W. M. THAYER, 
y *s Author of ‘ Log Cabin to White House,’ * Men who Win,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


4s. THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. With a Memoir by M. 8. 


Synce. Nomerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 


| ARCHITECTS OF FATE; or, Steps to Success and Power. By ORISON 
3s. 6d. i SwETT MarpeN, Author of * Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties.’ With 
Eight IMustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


| DOMINIQUE’S VENGEANCE: a Story of France and Florida. By 


3s. 6d. E. Evureri-Green, Author of ‘Maud Melville’s Marriage,’ ‘ Vera’s Trust,’ ‘Winning the 


Victory, &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated. 


|THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS: a Tale of Old London. By 
3s. 6d. E, EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘Shut In,’ ‘In the Days uf Chivalry? ‘In Taunton Town,’ &c. 
Post 8vv. cloth extra. Illustrated.| 


HAROLD THE NORSEMAN. by Frep. WuisHaw, Author ot 


3s. 6d. ‘A Lost Army,’ ‘Boris the Bear-Hunter,’ &c. Post vo. cluth extra. 
8s. 6d BAFFLING THE BLOCKADE. By J. MacponaLp OXLEy, Author 
s. ° of ‘In the Wilds of the West Coast,’ ‘ biamond Rock,’ ‘My Strange Rescue,’ &c. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, 


T. NELSON & SONS’ DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing par- 
| ticulars of a large Selection of Books for the Drawing Room, and for Home 


Reading, Books of T d Natural History, Tales for the Young, &c. &c. 
| Stor Presents and Rewards POST ON APPLICATION: 


; Suitable for Presents and Rewards—POST 


London’: THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 85 & 86 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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NEW VOLUME BY H. SETON MERRIMAN AND S. C. TALLENTYRE. 


In a few days. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, 


And Other Character Notes. 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘The Sowers,’ ‘ With Edged Tools,’ &c., and 
Ss. G. TALLENTYRE. 


; THE MONEY SPINNER. 
(Frontispiece to ‘ The Money-Spinner. and other Character Notes.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
10 
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J. M. BARRIE’S NOVELS, TALES, AND SKETCHES. 


(The Superb Illustrated Edition.) In Eight Volumes, Illustrated with 16 Photogravures. 


_ Vols. I., 10, III., and [V. now ready. Price £3. 15s. per set net. The Volumes not sold separately. 
The ENGLISH EDITION being limited to 500 sets, a should be booked at once. Full particulars sent free 
on application. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barriz. With Etched 


Portrait by MANESSE. Crown Svo. buckram, 5s. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Contributions towards the Literary History of the period, Edited by W. RoBERtsoN NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., and THoMAs J. Wise. Vol. IL, 20s. net. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. By [ay 


MACLAREN, 
‘Full of charm and humour, and marked by close observation of the characteristic features of Sco‘tish 
country life. ... Full of delightful things. —-WEsTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
*Tne present work is really another of those truly delightful studies in Scotch rural character that have 
made their author’s name known and loved in every corner of the kingdom.’—ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PREss. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. By [4n Macraren. 
An &dition de Luce, limited to 415 copies. With 12 fine Etchings by Wu.LtaM Houe, R.S.A. Handsomely 
printed on Eoglish hand-made paper by Messrs. T. & A. ConsTABLE, of Edinburgh. Large post 4to. 25s. net. 

Fifty copies, signed by Author and Artist, with an extra set of Illustrations. 
Printed on Japanese vellum, 50s. net. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE LAND OF THE LEAL. By Davo Lyatt. 


‘ They are simple records in which there is no straining after effect, and yet Mr. Lyall succeeds in interesting 
us in the joys and sorrows of these country folks, and has many touches of tenderness and quiet a 
SMAN. 
‘The stories are always interesting and true to nature ; afew of them are deeply pathetic, and all have tne 
charm of simple 
Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE. By Crement K. 
SHORTER. With Illustrations. — 

‘ We owe him a debt of gratitude that cannot easily be repaid. With extraordinary success—a success whick 
can only have been achieved by an untiring industry and unfaltering devotion to his sabject—he has brought to 
light and placed in the bands of his readers all those records of Charlotte Brontés noble life that were left 
untouched and almost unsuspected by previous writers,’—Sir WEMYsS REID in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

_ ‘Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists 
in any quarter a scrap of authentic information left for future research.’ —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH. ‘by W. J. Dawson, Author of ‘ London 
Idylis.’ 
‘ This isa story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certainly one. 
of Mr. Dawson’s finest creations. ... Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes 
about it with an intensity which holds our interest all through.’ —G LasGow HERALD. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE MILLER’S NIECE and Some Distant Connections. 


By Henry W. Lucy, Author of ‘Gideon Fleyce’ &c. 
‘They are very good stories, and very pleasantly told.’—ScoTsMan. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY ECCLESIA: an Autobiography. By the Rev. Grorce 
MarHEsON, M.A., D.D., Miniter of the Parish of St. Bernara’s, Edinburgh. 

‘Dr. Matheson has unquestionably produced a great book, worthy to become a classic. . . . No one will fail 
to appreciate the lofty tone in which the narrative is cast, or to feel grateful to the author that, amid the stern 
faets connected with the rise of the Christian faith, he has been able to discern and to tell of “things invisible” 
to ordinary 

Crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS: Noies of Egyptian Travel. 
By JosgpH PoLLaRD, Member of the Council of the Society of Biblical Archeology. With Introduction by 
the Rev, W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustrations. . 
‘It is a popular book, making available for the general reader, for the increasing body of residents, winter 
sojourners. and occasional visitors an immense bods of information about Egypt and its monumental wealth, al! 
set forth in plain and unpretentious language.’ —ABERDEEN FREE Press, 


London: HODDER & ‘STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


With a Preface by Sir HEnry Howorts, M.P., F.R.S., and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 
Small demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST) 


By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘ Extinct. Monsters,’ ‘ Creatures of Other Days,’ &c. 


AN EVICTION SCENE AT WOOKEY HOLE, NEARgWELLS. 
(Frontispiece to Prehistoric Man and‘ Beast’) 


j5 London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo, Place, S.W 
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Society or Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: an ane and Assyria. 
By Professor Maspero, Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayck. Translated by M L. McCLure. With 
Map, 3 Coloured Pilates, and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to. (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; 
half-morocco (hound by Riviere) 50s. 

This is a companion volume to ‘ The Dawn of Civilization,’ and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples. 
of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele 
mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usua} 
acumen by the Author. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDZA). 


New and Revised Edition. By Professor MaASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by 
M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. (approxi- 


mately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 
Professor ‘Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought. 
this new edition up to the latest date. 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. 


By the Rev. CHakL#s CrosLEGH, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before the REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. HENRY BarcLay SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With facsimiles of MSS. crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s. 


JOHN ELLERTON. 


Being a collection of his Writings on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of his Life and Works. By the 
Rev. HENRY HovusMAN, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading Hymu-writers. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, Fs, 
‘Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to publish together, not only 
his highly instructive writings on hymnology, but some of his hymns not incorporated in any hymnal.'—TIMEs. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons. 
eras med W. Og#vrcu, Dean of st. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram 
BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN: the Scenery and Splendours of the United 


Kingdom. 
Specially approved by her Majesty Queen Victoria, consisting of 196 Photo Reproductions of the most’ note- 
worthy scenes in these Islands, with accompanying text. This is an £dition de Luxe, and is beautifvliy got 
up. Large 4to. 21s. 


THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and Folk-lore. 


By Frep WHymper. With numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ZOO. 
The Animal Kingdom. By the late Rev. J. G. Woop and the Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. Series I. tolV. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 


FRIENDLY JOEY and OTHER STORIES. 


By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. With Coloured Illustratious, Small 4to. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES and FABLES. 


With 60 Page Illustrations (30 in colours and 20 in monochrome). By W.J. Morean. Small 4to. paper 
beards, 1s. 6d. 


JACK BERESFORD’S YARN. 


An Ocean Romance. By Harty CotLIncwoov. With 4 Page Woodcnts. Orown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘I regard the author who writes under the name of Harry Collingwood as certainly the best present-day 
teller of sea stories, not excepting Mr. Clark Russell. He bas just published a new marine story, ‘ Jack Beresford’s 
Yarn,’ which is full of the spirit of adventure that young readers love so well.’—DAILy MAIL. 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF MRS. EWINC’S WORKS. 


Crown Svo. half cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. XVII. (306 pages) contains: Miscellanea. including The Mystery of the Bieoty Hand; Wonder Stories > 
Tales of the Khoja ; and other Translations. 
Vol. —— me pages) contains: Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books, with a Selection from Mrs. Ewing’s 
i ‘The Complete Series, Vols. I.—XVIIL., in a cloth case, 48s. 
This is the only Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Works. The last two volumes contain much new matter. 


LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BRIGHTON : 129 North Street. 
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A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF ‘JESS.’ 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIF FENHAGEN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JESS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


‘THERE APPEARED AN EXTRAORDINARY SIGHT.’ 
(Reduced copy of one of the Illustrations to ‘ Jess.’) 


Z *The scene is laid in a Jocality which Mr. Haggard evidently knows well—the Transvaal; and the result isa 
i vividness of description, both of men and things, which cannot but agreeably affect the reader.’—GLOBE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


509 copies, medium 4to. £3. 3s, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. Being a Collection 
of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. Rupor¥ LYHMANN. Edited, with 'ntrotuction, and Short Biograpbical 
Notices, by H.C. MARILLIgR. With 12 Phot gravures and about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, 
some of them printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Co, The 
Letterpress printed by the Chiswick Press, 


‘The Collection has more than suffivient interest to make a volume of reproductions, such as Messrs. Bell's 
have just published under the title of * Men and Women of the Century,” extremely welcome.’—Times, 

‘This hand=ome quarto, in which we have in Photogravure plates of paintings and facsimiles of the drawings, 
some eighty portraits of more or less distinguished persons who have sat to Mr. Lehmann in the cours: of his 
long career.’—DaiLy NEws. 


Small 4to, 21s. net. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON. Being Studies of Old Buildings in 


course of Demolition or likely to disappear shortly. Drawn ia Lithography by T. R. Way. With Intrv- 
duction avd Descriptive Letterpress by H.B. WHEATLEY. The edition is limited to 275 copies, of which 
250 are for sale. (Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRETION OF BOOKS, OLD 


AND NEW. By WALTER CRANE. With R Imperial 16mo, 10s. 64. net. 
[Jmmediately, 


FRENCH BOOKPLATES. By Watrer Hamitrton, Chairman of the 
Council of the Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CONNOISSEUR SERIES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION: being a History and Description of 


the Arts of Pictorial Woodcuttiay and Colour Priuting in Japan, By Epwarp F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 
8 Coloured and about 80 Backend White Illustrations. 


Demy 8v0. 


THE ART OF THE HOUSE. By Rosamonp Marriorr Watson. 
With numerous Illustrations. [Shorily. 
*,* These essiys on the furnishing and decoration of the home, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
under ' the heading of the ‘ Wares of Autolycus,’ have b-en revised and extended by the Author, and are here 
supplemented by many illustrations from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington Museum, 
and elsewhere. 


Fep. 8vo. 38. 64, 


INTAGLIO ENGRAYING, PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Epwarp Renton, Author of * Heraldry in England’ &e, With numerons Ii!lustratious of Gems and Seals 
from the earliest to the present time, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EARLY ESSAYS BY JOHN STUART MILL. Collected from 


various sources by J. W. M. —_ 3s. Bd. [Shortly. 


LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of 


America. B Sir AxTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES, and the Conquest of Mexico. 


Dedicated to Themas Carlyle, By Sir ARTHUR H«LPs, K.C.B. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


LIFE OF PIZARRO. With some Account of his Associates in the 


Conquest of Peru. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.0.B. 3:. 6d. 


LIFE OF LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies, By Sir Arruur 


HELPs, K.C.B, 3x. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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JAMES GLARKE & G60.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Pott 8vo. in buckram cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 


. WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE. By Greorce Matuzson, D.D. 
. FAITH THE BEGINN ING, Self- Surrender the Fulfilment of the 


Spiritual Life. By JAMES MaRTINEAU, D.D., D.C 


3. Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. e Indiscreet Importunity, and other 
_ By J. M. Wurron, Ph.D., Author of * Beyond the Papers, By Maxcus Dops, D.D. 
Shadow ’ &c. (Jn preparation, [Jn preparation, 
4. How to Live in the World. By T. T. | 6. The Triumph over Life, and other 
Munecsr, D.D., Author of ‘The Freedom of Papers. By STorprorD A, BROOKE. 
Faith, ‘The Appeal to Life,’ &c. [Jn preparation. {In preparation, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. By Sruart Pues. 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, By Lyman Frome 


D.D., Author of ‘The Evolution of Christianity’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


roir ivi. THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1897 


Illustrations on every page! Crammed full of Fun for the Children. 

As a Reward Book, Birthday or Christmas Present, ‘THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL’ stands unrivalled. The short 
stories in prose and verse are full of healthy fun and rollicking humour, and, while tree from goody-goodiness, 
eonvey many a lesson ih a quiet way. The volume is strongly bound in hand cloth binding. (It has to be 
strongly bound in order to stand the wear and tear of frequent bandling.) 


The Christmas Humber of ‘The Christian World,’ 


Published on Tuesday, December Ist, contains a NEW COMPLETE STORY by S. R, CROCKETT, specially 

written for its columns, and other complete stories by GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of ‘ Barncraig,’ NORMAN GALE, 
and ‘ALIEN.’ Dr. HorTon and Miss MANNERS, Author of ‘ The Bishop and the Caterpillar,’ are among the other 
eontributors to this number, Price One Penny. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘ Violet 
_ Moses’ &c. 2 vols. At every Library. 


THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER 
H. Pottock. With 50 Illustrations by Curis HaMMoND and A. JuLE GoopMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 6s 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE, &c. By Mark Twain. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

REVENGE. By Rosert BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

BARKER’S LUCK. By Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Or. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A CAPFUL O’ NAILS: a North — Story. By D. Curistr—E Murray, Author 
of ‘ Joseph's Coat.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Diana Bar- 
rington’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE LI®RARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 
A New Collected Lisrary EDITIuN, complete in 17 Volumes, set in handsome new type, printed on laid paper» 
and elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


1. Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. | 8. The Double Marriage. 
2. Hard Cash. Ge Gaunt. 
3. The Cloister and the Hearth. » Fou 
’ 11. Put Yourself in His Place. 
4. ‘It is never too Late to Mend. 12. A Terrible Temptation. 


5. The Course of True Love Never did Run _ 33, 
Smooth ; andSingleheart and Doubleface. 44. 
6. The Autobiography of a Thief ; Jack of all 15. The Jilt, and ve sii Stories: and Good Stories 
Trades Hero and a Martyr ; and = of Men and other Animals. 
The Wandering Heir. , 16. A Perilous Secret, 
7. Love Me Little. Love Me Long. _ __17. Readiana ; aut Bible Characters. ace 
LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
Entirely NEw EpIrTIons, reset in a specially cast antique type, and bound in new style, 3s. 47 each 
The Woman in White. | Antonina ; or, The Fall of Rome. | Basil. | Hide and Seek. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C: 
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ig, ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CILARTER,—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—Wer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotonet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S, 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal. National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
— them to maintain their 298 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 


hy their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
er be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
— Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
ran adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
cloth their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 


a hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
Ius- meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
/ maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 


thor @ Pe made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
_ life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 

Bar- may not have to be curtailed. | 

nll The Institution granted rewards for the saving ot 533 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1895, and of 176 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1895 being @0%. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
December, 1895, 39,334. 

ovies The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Bost 


and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
) boat, and £350 fer the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
Li maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
eek. §) Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boazt Branches. 
(2.7.0. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of the Board of Trad 
said in the House of Commons on the 14th February, 1896 :— 


“Tt is not the intention of the Board of Trade to interfere wit 
the excellent work of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., when President of the Board of Trad 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894 :— 


“The National Life-Boat Institution deserves the confidenc 
of the people.” 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :.— 

“The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritoriou 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of th 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves th 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., when First Lord of th 
Admiralty, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on th 
21st April, 1894 :— 

“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance fro 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. Th 
Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It does a grea 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generosit 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. J..Mundella, M.P., when President of the Boar. 


. of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th Mareh, 1893 :-— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P., when President 
of the Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat 
Institution on the 30th April, 1892 :— 

“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Forwood, Bart., M.P., when Secretary to the 
Admiralty, stated in public at Liverpool :— 


“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working tho Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best, and indeed 
the only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


[P.T.0. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


‘An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the most eae taste.’ 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


Bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC., M.P., 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
@” An edition has also been printed on Oxford India Paper by the Ballantyne Press. 
This can be obtained only through Booksellers. 


— the GLoBE.—‘ Not only a cheap, but a handy, useful, and eminent)y presentable edition. . . . Altogether 
& most satisfactory and creditable production, calculated to be of service alike to the public and to the fame of 
Browning.’ 


From the CarisTIAN WorLD.—‘ A great treat for Browning lovers of limited incomes. ... We expect the 
publication will be one of the most popular literary events of the season.’ 

From the SPEAKER.—‘ Handy in form, compact in arrangement, and presents to the reader an admirable 
combination of close packing of matter with clearness of type.’ 


In a few days. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Small 4to. . 108. 6d, net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


‘HE MINNESINGER. Translated by W. ALISON PHILLIPs, 


‘ These fascinating memoirs.’—THE SKETCH. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT (late Licutenant- 


General in the French Army). With Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire 
Translated and Oondensei by A. J. BuTLER, M.A., Translator of the ‘Memoirs of Marbot.’ 2 vols. with 


2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo. 28s. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE 
SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. By Oxnaries Foster 
— ghee —— Biblical Literature and History, Brown University. With Maps and 

lans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late Joxn re 


SyMonpDs Large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. [Shor 
*,.* This is Volume I. of a NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION of ‘THE RENAISSANCE IN IPALY? ‘in 


7 vols, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. The remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


GABRIELE YON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A 


Memoir compiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. 


Translated by CLARA NORDLINGER. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. (Jn the press. 
THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By Constance Minman. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Jn the press. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and Studies concerned with 
certain subjects of serious interest, with the Puritans, with literature, and with the humonrs of life, 
now for the first time collected and arranged. By J. St. Lok SrRAcHEY. Crown 8vo. 6s, (Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WITCHFINDER. ByT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THE BORDERER. By Apam Litsurn. Crown 8vo. 6s. [wearty ready. 
DRIFTING. By Ancuie Armstrone. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GILBERT MURRAY. By A.E. Hovauton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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THREE POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


Second Edition now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘The History of David Grieve,’ ‘Marcella,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 6Ss 


From the TIMES,—‘In every sense SIR GEORGE 
this is a remarkable novel.... The Tressady” is an exceedingly able boo! 
writer takes an even wider range than TRESS ADY We doubt if any other living woman 
politics and the burning questions of the that does her heart and imagination 
the and Crown 8vo. 6s. infinite credit.’ 
the knowledge of a Disraeli... . The 
charm of the novel is the actuality of the SIR CEORCE From the CHRISTIAN WORLD.— 
th them, so they live and breathe.’ gems of realistic characterisation, 
From the WESTMINSTER TRESSADY. of world philosophy, of subtle analysis 
GAZETTE.—‘Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Crown 8vo. 6s of conduct and motive. ... From end to 
latest novel is in many respects the best 4 * end it glows with purpose,’ 


book that she has written. From first to 
last it is a novel of striking power, From the ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE, 
written with remarkable insight, delicacy SIR GEORGE — Full of fine scenes, put before us with 
and restraint, and handled, especially in real psychological insight, emotional 
uch that only the great artists o: Tas colou which are the only a 
Crown 8vo. 6s. few.” 


ture possess.’ 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
THE SOWERS. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Author of ‘With Edged Tools,’ ‘The Grey Lady,’ &c. 
THE ATHENZUM.— ‘The best and THE GUARDIAN, —‘We do not 

strongest romance | which he has yet often read a novel that we can recom- 
given to the public. THE SOWERS. ¥ 


VANITY FAIR. —‘It is the most 
absorbing story I have read formanyva Crown 8vo. 6s. in tone, and above all most 
day, and reveals an abundance of imagin- readable. 


— and resource of THE GRAPHIC, —" His 
the hour are conspicuously without.’ nteresting story ... und very 
Mr. James Payy. in THE 1LLus- THE SOWERS. dificult indeed to Tay down until its last 
TRATED LONDON NEWS.— From 

first to last the book teems with interest. Crown Svo. 6s. THE SCOTSMAN.—‘A story of ab- 
...» There have been few such good sorbing interest from the first page to 
novels for years.’ the last,’ 


Thirty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6Ss 


CLEG KELLY, i%°.%%. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


ECTATOR.—‘The story THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— 
8 popularity 


carries the reader along, keenly inter- 
cord and full of sympathy from the Crown Swo. 6s. of the Scotch story on still wider and 
broader foundations,’ 


first page to the last.’ 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY. —‘ The THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— 
first impression and last by CLEC KELLY. did better 
“Cleg Kelly” is one of extrao ary e City Arab t' Mr, Crockett 
Crown 8vo. 6s. with his “Cleg Kelly.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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WORKS. 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


26 Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Sets in cloth, £4. 11s. ; or handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, £8. 8s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations, ~ 


Specimen Illustration from the Cheaper Illustrated Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been 
collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13. 13s. With Illustrations by 
the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 78. 6d. each. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece 
to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3. 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. price 1s. 6d. each, bound in 
cloth, with gilt top. 
The Volumes are also supplied, daintily bownd in cloth, with gilt tep, as Follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. 
lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. ‘ 
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tnvaluable Toilet Requisite —For réstoring weak and staded hair 
to strength and luxuriance. 


OL. DRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Is unrivalled in product 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and the only remedy for 


a LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, 


BALDNESS, tai 


ing the tial for Cl and 
Beautifying. For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a 
Magnificent Head of Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists at 88. 6d., 68., and 11s. per Bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietors, 


22 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established Philadelphia, 1821. 


IF YOU WANT— 


a/e’s opened. 
Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 


CNT 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Any Information given. 


APPLY TO— 


East Harding Street, 


T p LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be 
happy to forward, post free on applicati 


a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATION, S, 
containing particulars of Works by— 


W. M. THACKERAY. 8. R. CROCKETT. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Conan DOYLE. 


Tug AUTHOR oF ‘THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT Hom,’ 

G. H. Lewzs. 

THE AUTHOR or ‘ MOLLY 
Bawn.’ 

THE AUTHOR oF ‘JOHN 
HERRING.’ 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


H. Riper HAGGARD. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

LEE. 

Mrs. GASKELL. 

THE BRONTE SISTERS. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

JAMES PAYN, 

THE AUTHOR oF ‘ VICE 
VERSA,’ 

GEORGE GISSING. 

H. S. MERRIMAN. 


&e. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & O0., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Dorit (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 


Sold en Tins 134d, each. 


Without an Equal for Improving the Complexion. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 
oF ELDER FLOWERS 


Cures Pimples, Humours, and Eruptions. 


For ROUGH HANDS «¢ DELICATE SKINS 


Gentlemen find it delightful to Use after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 2s. 9d., 
or post free of NORTONS, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, E. 


x . 

| 
< J. A. SYMONDS. STANLEY J, WEYMAN. 
OS MATTHEW ARNOLD. W. E. Norris. 
STEPHEN. HAMILTON AiDE. 
ae Miss THACKERAY. 
Sm A, Hetps. 
— 
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MADE IN 3 SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6,.. 25/= 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Application to 
ODD, & BARD, 95 CxHearsine,£.c.,on 95a REGENT S*, LONDON,W. @) 


E,T 


NEW BRANCH: 21 HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1895 and 1896. 
AS SUPPLIED to H.M. the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


BISCUITS 
CURE INDIGESTION. 


6d. and 1/- Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
Purchasers are requested to see that all Bread supplied as ‘ HOVIS’ is stamped ‘ HOVIS.’ 
Ask your Baker or Grocer for HOVIS FLOUR for Home use. Packed in bags of 33 Ibs. and 7 Ibs. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining ‘ HOVIS,’ or if what is supplied as ‘ HOVIS’ is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SONS, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another Bread in place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware! 
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DELICIOUS AND NUTRITIOUS. 
NO EGGS, 
NO TROUBLE, 


CUSTARD 


The best resource for every housekeeper—affording POW DER 
a@ constant variation in the daily menu. 


OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE 


® Is now 
printed in 
Blue Ink 
diagonally 
across the 
Outside Wrapper 
of every 


Bottle of the Original 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


j Wholesale and for Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; 
| Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London: 


and Export Oilmen generally. 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


E . 8/6 pe 

Black 1s. extrs. 


Twelve First Medals. 

It your Draper cannot 
supply you, write direct to 
112 Fore St., London, EC., 


0.0., and the Corse 


and the celebrated 
. ) will at once be sent you. LAVENDER SALTS 


Made in Lengths, 13, 14, and 15-inch. Sold Everywhere. = Retact Counterfeits 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY 
For Billous and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Wind, Spasms, Foul Breath, Nervous Depression, 
Irritability, Lassitude, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Lowness of Spirits, Giddiness, &c. 


As a General Family Aperient Medicine, 


Dr. SCOTT’S PILLS 


ARE UNRIVALLED. 
Mrs. KELLY writes : ‘Ohelsea Lea, Sefton Road, Walton, Liverpool: June 21, 1895, 

* Dear was looking over “To-Day” and saw the testimonial about Dr. Scort’s Pris. My dear 
uncle is in his 100th eS ee eee really ails from sheer old age only, and still 
likes to do a little in garden, of which he is most proud. He recommended them to me many years ago, and 
—i he himself has used them onLY for over 60 yHARS, and I believe for over 50 years 
never a doctor. 

The Genuine are in a SQUARE GREEN PACKET. 
Do by anyone to buy any other Medicine instead. Pre only by 


not be persuaded 
- LAMBERT, 178 SEYMOUR PLACE, LONDON, W, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ed Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 

SmitTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
TS All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 

when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
its hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
say? personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 
eslen, initials are given. 


3, &c. Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON : 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, §.W. 
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OIL 


Absolutely the only genuine and reliable Preserver, Beautifier, and Restorer of the Hair; 
prevents scurf and greyness; also in golden colour. Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS ODONTO 


The best and safest Dentrifrice; whitens, preserves, beautifies the Teeth; no grit nor 
iniurious acids. 2/9 of all Perfumery Dealers, Send Postal Order to A. Rowland & Sons, 
20 Hatton Garden, London. 


THE NOBLENESS OF LIFE! 


PRIDE Howe’er Disguised in its Own Majesty, is Littleness. 


THE HAND OF REASON.—iIn order to love Human Nature expect little from them, in order to view | 


their faults without bitterness, perceive that indulgence is Justice which frail Humanity has a right to 
demand from the HAND of REASON, because the Wisest Man is always the Most Forgiving.—LyTTon. 


BA A POWER SUFFICIENT TO 
RENOVATE THE WORLD. 


]F YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY YOU ARE EXILED * 


FROM LIGHT! or, in other words, TO BE VOID of 
SYMPATHY, the brute which is always in human —_ has 
the ascendancy ! The RECONSTRUCTION of SOCIETY, to 
DESTROY any form of ANARCHISM! A POWER SUFFIORNT 
to RENOVATE the WORLD. 

THE LAST WORDS which JUDGE TALFOURD uttered 
from the Bench immediately before he died :—‘ If I were asked 


—I should say, in a word, SYMPATHY!’ And, with the word 


passed away. 
And such is human life, so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 


THE BREATH OF THIS LIFE. FRESH AIR! What is ey oe —— times more horrible 
than Anarchism, &c.? Outraged Nature ! ! !—She KILLS, 
till she has taught man the terrible lesson that NATURE is ONLY CONQUERED’ by OBEYING 
The Moral :—Avoid impure air and use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
So might thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop into thy mother’s lap, — 
Or be with ease gathered, not harshly pluck’d, for death. 
NO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best-known remedy; it removes fetid or poisonous matter (the 
groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, sleeplessness, depres- 
sion, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. ’ It is PLEASANT, 
SOOTHING, COOLING, HEALTHGIVING, REFRESHING, and INVIGORATING. It should be in every 
m and traveller's =, Bw any emergency). You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood 
pure ‘all free from disease. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Sce CAPSULE marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S Palaat. j 


FOR ITCHING, FACEZSPOTS, ECZEMA, es 


1/1} and 1/9 per Box. 
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what is the great want of English society—to mingle class with class § 
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ARMY AND NAVY CLUB. 


LIBRARY. 
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of this m ine than rowne’s, 
THE GREAT from a firm conviction that it is deci- 
= dedly ‘the best,and also from a sense of 

duty we owe to the profession and the 
CHOLERA, 


‘HNIONGD 


public, as we are of opinion that the 


substitution of any er than Collis 

C 8, Browne’s is adeliberatebreach offaith 
Cc" London, REPORT that it AC a| onthepart of thechemist to prescriber 
CHARM,onedose generall sufficient. and patient alike.— We are, Sir, faith- 

BONCHITIB,|) urs, SYMES & CO., Members of 


GIBBON, Arm the Society of Great Britain, His 
ME of DIARRHGA.”, 


LY CURE 
cath LIS BROWNES yom Syms & Co., Pharmaceutical| | J. COLLIS 
late Arm Bt Chemists, Sina” Jan. 5, 1880. CHLORODYNE isthe TRUE 
DISCOVERED @RE EMEDY todenota To J.T. DavexPort, London, PALLIATIVE in 
which he coined the word HO. DEAR SiR,—We congratulate you upon NE URALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
YNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN she widespread reputation this justly TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATIBSM. 
VENTOR, and, as the medicine has earned for R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be dineet CHLORODYNE is aliquid me- 
vered by Analysis orted, afi dicine which assuages P. of 
shall be glad to hear of its inding a| EVERY KIND, affords a calm, re- 
dent that any statement to the effect! placeinevery Anglo-Indian home. The] freshing slee WITHO UT HEAD. 
andis identical with Dr other brands, we are happy to say, are ACHE, and A IGORATES the ner- 
nlorodyne must be false, || DOW relegated to the native bazaars,|_Vous system when ex 
This is necessary, as man: and, judging from their sale, we fancy COLLI 8 BROWNE'S 


their sojourn there will be but evanes- 
purchasers by false cent. multiply instances ad} short pod rapidly outs 


nitum of the extraordinary efficac 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S COLLIS BROWNE: PILEPSY,. SPASMS, COLIO, 
ODY CHLORO DYNE in Diarrhea and|S4 PALPITATION, 
Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps,Neuralgia| J MPORTANT CAUTI 
ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS the ¥ Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as aj wpm ange bee SALE of this REM EDY 
ROWNEW asUNDOUBTEDLYthe general sedative, that have occurred| given se tomany UNSCRUPU- 
INVENTORof CHLORODYNE, that} underourpersonalobservationduringy TOUS IMITATIONS Be to 
the whole story of the defendant Free+ many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea,| observe Trad k. Of all Chemists, 
man was delibcrately untrue, and he} and even the more terrible forms’ 
regretied ta. to say it had heen sworn to.) of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


B MANU: 
Times, July 18th, 1864. ite surprisingly controlling power. J.T, DAVENPORT. 33. Bussell-st.,W.C. 


Invalid Chair 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Late of Leicester Square). 


TO THE ‘QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


PRICED CATALOGUE POST FRE. 


No. 14. is the eet and best constructed Chair for carrying Invalids up or down stairs. 

No. 19. Ward's Three-wheel Victoria Bath Chair, with hood and glass shutter. 

No. 21¢ The back of this Chnir is made to recline to any angle, and, pelt) leg: rest fitted, an Invalid may lie at full length. 
0. 46. Ward's Reading Stand for holding a book over chair, couch, or | 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WORLD FOR aaaee OR HIRE, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS. 


No. 11. Ward's Improved Recumbent Chair, the most luxurious Invalid Chair made, Ward's Cee-Spring Perambulators, un- 
No. 10. Ward's Invalid Couch, the most perfect ever made for confirmed Invalids, ©@Uelled for style and finish. A large 


No. 1. Ward's Self-propelling Chair, may be used with ease by achild of eight. stock FE Be peed 


JOHN WARD, 246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


No. 14. No.19. No. 2Ic. 
\ 


BROOKE’S 


Won't Wash Cloths MONKEY BRAND Won't Wash Clothes, 


SOAP. 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING 


Floors and Kitchen Tables. 
For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods, 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, ETC. 
REMOYES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &o. 
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Bottled at the 
Buda Pest, 


Uj Hunyadi Springs, 


The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


Under the absolute control of the Royal Hungarian Chemical Institute 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Buda Pest. 


“We know of no stronger or more 


favourably-consti N 


Water than that ylelded by the Uj Hun- Chemistry, and pC of the Royal 
yadi Springs.” Hungarian State Chemical Institute 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Buda Pest. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Prices: 6d., 1ls., and 1s. 3d. per Bottle. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
4 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


BY ROYAL 


MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


5 
MANUFACTURERS TO HM. THE QUEEN 
REFLECTORS Day Light 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. | REFLECTORS Gas Light 


E F L ECTO R Ineandéseent 
REFLECTO RS Light 


P. E. CHAPPUIS & CO. 
FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. | 69 EieeT STREET, LONDON, EC. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON 
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